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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
anew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
o work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
99 mphiets and get them read by others. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


TAKING BACK OUR BIRTHRIGHT 


PON recommendation of the Editor, the Board 
of Directors and the Trustees of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House have changed the 

name Universalist Leader to Christian Leader, the old, 
historic name of the paper. 

In 1897, when the Christian Leader was combined 
with the Universalist of Chicago, the name Univer- 
salist Leader was adopted. 

Whatever good reasons may have obtained for 
the change at that time, they do not exist now. 

We go back to the old name because it is a 
better one. 

The word Universalist is a great word properly 
understood—one of the greatest in the language— 
but it is not as great as the name Christian. 

; Universalists are Christians. Their message of 
God’s love for all His children is the essence of the 
gospel of Christ. They know themselves to be evan- 
gelical. They want the paper to say so every time 
it is published. 

Especially to-day, when some so-called liberals 
are calling on us to give up the name Christian, we 
prefer to join in an aggressive movement the other 
way. 

Our ideal is the universal brotherhood of the 
race, but we shall lose one of our mightiest incentives 

for it if we weaken or diminish our Christian 


licy of the paper will not be changed. It 
ue to be the organ of the Universalist 
It will give Universalist news, teach Uni- 
t doctrines, hold up Universalist ideals. 

_ It wants to extend the range of its influence and 
reach a greatly increased number of people. It is 
launching campaigns to double its circulation and get 
an endowment of at least half a million dollars. 

In its opinion there is greater momentum to the 
old historic name under which the fathers fought 
and won their battles than in the name, useful and 
honored though it is, placed on the paper merely as 
the result of a merger. 

The name Christian Leader will be an incentive 
to us to produce a better paper. 

It represents not our view of what we are, but 
the ideal that we are trying to attain. 


YOU CAN’T WIN 


N the Interborough Subway, New York City, 
between the cards advertising “heels always on 
the level” and “razors that bring Christmas 

smiles all the year,” there is a striking advertisement 
put up by the New York Police Department., It is 
addressed to burglars and pickpockets. Against a 
light blue background stand out in bold letters the 
words, ‘““You Can’t Win.” Alongside this motto is 
an enlarged clipping from the New York Times with 
the first head line reading, “Four Hold Up Men Get 
Heavy Sentences,” and the second, ‘Trio of Jewelry 
Robbers Must Serve Ten Years and Four Others from 
Five to Twelve.” 

The Police Department believes in the new psy- 
chology. It has faith in the magic of the printed 
word. It is trying to impress criminals with the feel- 
ing that the game is not worth the candle and that 
they are sure to be caught. The New York thieves 
are a husky, skilful lot, not devoid of a sense of humor, 
for Detective Fitzgerald, sent out from Headquarters 
to put up these placards, had his pocket picked and his 
purse taken while he was busy with the job. 

Nevertheless the police are on the right track. 
In the long run it is a losing game. Many a man be- 
hind bars to-day regrets that he ever started tricking 
the organizations of the law. 

We prefer usually to hold up the other side of the 
shield. Our philosophy is that we can win. Grit 
and toil will remove mountains from our pathway. 
But the motto on the opposite side of the shield is 
true also. We need to think of the situations in life 
where we can’t win. 

We can’t win against the laws of health. We 
may appear to be superior to them, but old Nature 
never fails to make an entry and the day of reckoning 
comes. 

We can’t win against the truths of natural science. 
We can dismiss professors, try ministers, bulldoze 
students, but not by one iota can we change the 
movement of the tides, the shining of the sun or the 
records written in the rocky layers of the earth. 

We can’t win against the moral laws of the uni- 
verse. The mills of the gods grind slowly but they 
grind exceeding small. Morally what we sow we reap. 
Consequences of acts are inescapable. As the Uni- 
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versalist profession of faith puts it, ‘‘We believe in 
the certainty of just retribution for sin’—not vin- 
dictive punishment but the inevitable consequences 
which God ordained from the beginning. 

To every fundamentalist, to every militarist, 
to every man set on having his own selfish way, we 
say, You can’t win. 

And to every man disposed to obey the laws of 
God and anxious to make those laws victorious in 
human institutions and in human hearts we add, 
sotto voce, “They can win until we measure up to our 


responsibilities as laborers together with God.” 
*  * 


SIX MEN 


IX men, members of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist Publishing House, put up a 
thousand dollars each at the last meeting of 

the Board to finance the circulation drive of the Leader. 

Six other men would have contributed just as 
generously had they been able to do so. 

It was obvious that the Board could not take 
money out of current funds for this extraordinary 
expenditure. That would have meant creating a 
deficit, and a deficit is simply a way of eating up trust 
funds. But the Board wanted to put into force the 
Manager’s plan to reach out and make the Leader 
widely known. They had to have money for the 
campaign and they put their hands in their pockets. 
At the same meeting they gave time and thought to 
details of the campaign, and sanctioned unanimously 
taking back our old historic name, Christian Leader. 

All this is another illustration of the fact that 
the men who give the most in personal service are 
apt to be the ones to give the most in money. They 
don’t get out of it by saying, ‘I’ve given thousands 
of dollars worth of time,” as they properly might 
say. The reason that they give money is that they 
know most about the project. They see more clearly 
both dangers and possibilities. They have a sense of 
responsibility. And they quietly, unostentatiously, 
again and again come to the front and do the financ- 
ing. 

e We speak of it without their knowledge or con- 
sent, because it is important for our “stockholders,” 
who are our subscribers, to know what the trustees 
are doing. 

The leaders who take their share of the hardship 
like good soldiers of Jesus Christ, inspire devotion, 
loyalty and a spirit of co-operation among the rest of 
us. 


It looks like the start of an irresistible campaign. 
* * 


OUR COVER PAGE 


RANK VINING SMITH, a young Boston artist 
who has fought his way up the ladder of success 
step by step until he has attained an assured 

position, made the beautiful sketch reproduced on 
the cover page of this issue of the Leader. 

He had before him as he worked the poem, 
“Blow, Winds of God,” by the Rev. Dwight M. Hodge, 
a Universalist minister. ‘‘The sketch,” he said, “may 
be called an illustration of the poem.” 

Asked what was in his mind as he drew it, he 
replied: “Faring forth on a great adventure, sailing 


unknown seas, spreading the sails to catch the winds. 
of God. Carrying a load for mankind.” 

We as a religious journal are starting a new year. 
We believe it will be a year of unusual importance 
in our history. We are gathering up all our energies. 
We are tapping all our resources. We are asking the 
help of all our people. And we are proposing to sail 
the unknown seas and carry a little of the burden of 
mankind. 

We could not stay where we are if we did not 
have a deep conviction of the truth of three things— 
that there is a God, that His winds blow for us and 
for all men, and that we can catch some of their 
strength and use it to bless mankind. 

We believe that the Universalist Church still 
has a mission and a message, and that it ought to be 
a pioneer message. We believe just as strongly that 
our best contribution to the general cause may be 
through the spirit that we exhibit—an understanding, 
clarifying, unifying spirit—the spirit where “we speak 
the truth in love.” 

We shall not use this cover page regularly, but. 
we shall keep it for special occasions like the New 
Year. 

And when we use it we shall think of the prayer 
Dwight Hodge gave us, and especially the mighty 
faith of his second verse: 

We will not think we are the wild waves’ sport, 
A track is in the deep, that leads to port; 

We follow and the hardships dare to court. 

If thou but guide us, we shall make the bay. 


Blow, winds of God, and bring us on our way! 
* * 


UNIVERSALISMS 


N the center of the page which Universalists took 
in the Boston Herald of Dec. 19 to advertise- 
Christmas services, and to give a Christmas. 

message, there is an advertisement of the Universalist 
General Convention where, with the scripture, ‘Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth peace among men 
of good will,’”’ are the following “Universalisms’” in 
bold type: 

The Universal Fatherhood of God. 

The Universal Brotherhood of Man. 

The Universal Potency of Love. 

The Universal Triumph of Good. 


The Church of the Redemption in Boston—Dr.. 
Roblin—takes the top of the page. Then follow 
Grove Hall, Mr. Bissell, the First Universalist Church 
in Charlestown, Mr. Etz, the First Universalist. 
Church of Somerville, Dr. Leighton, the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Roxbury, Mr. Spear, the Winter 
Hill Universalist Church, Mr. Ball, Beacon Univer- 
salist Church, Brookline, Dr. Ayres, the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Cambridge, Mr. Raspe, and the: 
West Somerville Universalist Church, Mr. Cole. 

In addition there are prominent advertisements. 
of the Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged People, 
the Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts, the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion in connection with the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association, the Women’s National Mis-. 
sionary Association of the Universalist Church, ‘‘an 
organization for service at home and abroad in the: | 
spirit of brotherhood,” the Massachusetts Universal- _ 
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ist Convention, “an organization of 100 churches 
working co-operatively all for each and each for all,” 
and Crane Theological School, whose object is stated as 
follows: ‘‘Not to maintain ancient creeds and cus- 
toms, but to attain the attitude and practise of Christ 
towards God and men.” 

This co-operative advertising is. effective. An 
entire page in a great city daily attracts attention. 
We congratulate these societies and churches about 
Boston and the general organizations co-operating, 
upon their aggressiveness and good taste, and upon 
their service of the church at large. 

x O¢ 


THE FAILURES OF LIBERALISM 


R. IRVING MAURER, president of Beloit 
College, in a recent issue of the Congregationalist 
discussed the Failures of Liberalism. He 

closed his brilliant analysis of the situation by ad- 
monishing Orthodox Christians not to take too much 
comfort, and by asserting that he was a liberal and 
that in liberalism lay “‘the hope of religion for the 
future.” 

What is it that we liberals lack? Some of the 
things which he says, we have heard said again and 
again in our Universalist Conventions. All of them 
are worth pondering. First, we fail in positiveness. 
We have things to say as positive as the fundamen- 
talist, but the average man does not know it. Our 
liberal views of the Bible, for example, are much more 
positive than the old-fashioned views, but our peda- 
gogy is so defective that the majority of people think 
we do not believe in the Bible. If we had been more 
efficient in restating the things that need restatement 
in the light of modern knowledge people would not 
accuse us so much of denial and negation. 

We liberals fail also in developing the technique 
of a religious life. Dr. Maurer does not say that 
we lack in piety, but he implies that we get care- 
less. He insists that instead of attacking dead forms 
we ought to be developing forms of our own which are 
beautiful and uplifting. But he reminds us of the self- 
evident proposition: ““To do this (create the new 
forms) there must be reverence, a touch of mystical 
insight, a hunger for God, a longing for immediate 
communion with God.” 

Liberals fail, he asserts, in Biblical preaching. 
They take texts but seldom develop them. Here is a 
literature in which is put the experience humanity 
has had of a righteous God, a moral order, an en- 
deavor to make the world His Kingdom. If we fail 
to use it, we let go of one of our great levers of in- 
fluence. Dr. Maurer does not say that liberal preachers 
are so anxious to make it clear that the Bible is not 
the only book of religion that they leave people often 
with the idea that it is not an important book, but this 
is what he means. And he himself believes that no 
amount of topical preaching can reach people as Bib- 
lical preaching can. 

Perhaps the worst failure of liberals is “to be 
thoroughly and completely liberal.” 

We think we have done our part as liberals when 
we have cleared away mistakes, done the intellectual 
job. Pee are the most searching words of the edi- 
torial: 
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We have thousands of so-called liberals to-day who, 
having effected an intellectual unity between modern 
science and Christianity, are not in the least interested 
in a closer application of the spirit of Jesus to life in a 
modern world. 

And this is the most disheartening of failures for 
liberal Christianity. It was a searching protagonist of 
fundamentalism who stated that a liberal Christianity 
would inevitably mean a new social order. I think he 
was absolutely right and I prophesy that we shall face 
a realignment, and that many so-called liberal Chris- 
tians, realizing at last that liberal Christianity can 
never rest content simply with intellectual restatement 
of Christian dogma, but must press on to a reincarnation 
in modern industry and politics of Jesus’ spirit of life, 
will go back to a more intellectually orthodox and 
ethically complacent type of religious faith. I hope that 
this realignment will come, for only when it will come will 
liberalism finally arrive. Fundamentalism and social 
conservatism are twin-brothers; liberalism and social 
and political progressivism walk together. 


These words will make some of us uneasy. Per- 
haps that will be good for us. 

The beginning of a New Year is a good time for us 
to think it over. We do not want to miss the way. 
We have only one life to live. It is passing rapidly. 
As liberals is it true that we are failing to apply the 
gospel? 

DR. CADMAN’S QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


O interesting are the questions asked Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman each week at the Bedford 
Branch Y. M. C. A. meeting, and the answers 

made, that thousands listen in on the radio and great 
newspapers print them in full. 
His incisiveness, his courage, his common sense 
and his humor carry him through many a hard place. 
Asked the perennial question as to whether a 
man can be a good Christian and not believe in the 
virgin birth he replied: 


Our Lord did not demand that we should believe 
in the virgin birth as a necessity to following him. He 
put no such tests as those to his followers. I accept the 
Virgin birth because I am a humble believer, and there 
are many mysteries which I do not profess to explain. 
It is not necessary for a man to do more than arise and 
follow Christ and endeavor to live like him, then what- 
ever is true about the virgin birth or any other mystery 
shall be given to you to know. He said, “Any man 
who willeth to do the will of my Father it shall be given 
to him to know the doctrine.” 


He makes short work of the belief that Jews can 
not get to heaven: 


Q.—You say the Jew can get to heaven, but he does 
not believe in Jesus Christ. We are taught that we 
are saved only by faith in Christ. What is your opinion? 

A.—I believe that every man who follows the 
great word of the prophet, in which he says: ‘“What 
hath the Lord thy God required of thee but to do justice 
and love mercy and walk humbly with thy God,” shall 
see God face to face after this struggle is over. Did 
not our Lord say: “‘Other sheep I have which are not 
of this fold. They also must I bring, that they will be 
one fold the world over.” 


His vitality, his good humor, his insight, are 


astonishing. The influence he wields is increasing 
steadily. 
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Cruising Close By 


IX The Mountains of Modern Gilboa ’ 


Johannes 


5 3 ancient writings called Chronicles, an early 
14d &| tragedy is summed up in these words: 

oD “And it came to pass on the morrow when 
the Philistines came to strip the slain that they found 
Saul and his sons fallen in Mount Gilboa.” 

From that disaster and sorrow there came the 
familiar words, ‘‘Tell it not in Gath; publish it not 
in the streets of Askelon.” 

And in the same lamentation David said: “Ye 
mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither 
let. there be rain upon you; nor fields of offerings; 
for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 
the shield of Saul as though he had not been anointed 
with cil.” 

Upon a modern Gilboa of the mountains there 
has fallen recently a fate not unlike that which over- 
took Saul and his sons. It has been blotted out. 
This is a little narrative of a visit to Gilboa just before 
the end. 

About Saul and his sons and the fate that over- 
took them on the mountains of Gilboa in Palestine, 
historians may differ. There will be no difference of 
opinion about the utility and beauty of the sacrifice 
of modern Gilboa. 

Up in Schoharie County, New York, the city 
of New York is expending twenty-two million dollars 
for asupplementary water supply. This involves tak- 
ing the upper waters of the Schoharie River, storing 
them in a huge dam and carrying them through a 
seven-mile tunnel under a mountain to the present 
water system called the Ashokan, which is on a dif- 
ferent watershed. 

It means turning these upper waters of the 
Schoharie back almost on their tracks and starting 
them for New York the short way. Left alone they 
flow to the Mohawk at Fort Hunter, to the Hudson 
at Troy, and to the ocean at New York, passing Cats- 
kill again after a circuit of 150 miles. 

The Schoharie will not be dried up by the new 
work because several of the large streams which 
feed it (the Manorkill, the Minekill, the Westkill, 
Foxes Creek and the Cobleskill Creek) come in below 
the dam. 

The great human interest story in the project, 
apart from the romance of digging and tunneling and 
building an enormous lake, consists in the destruction 
of this pretty little village of Gilboa. 

At our old home in Cobleskill, Gilboa has always 
been considered a part of the scheme of things destined 
to endure as much as the everlasting hills. 

It lies in the south part of the county, twenty- 
eight miles from Cobleskill, and the roads there have 
not been good. So we did not go there much. But 
we recited Gilboa in the list of the sixteen towns of 
the county, we took the Gilboa Monitor for years when 
father was in politics, we knew who the delegates 
from Gilboa to the county conventions would be apt 
to be, and sometimes on our bicycles, or with the 
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horse, on an errand or a picnic or en route to the Old 
Mountain House in the Catskills, we went to Gilboa. 

The few times I stayed at one of the little hotels 
in Gilboa in the old days I was delighted with it. It 
was a beautiful little village stretched out along the 
Schoharie, with high hills all around it and the valley 
narrowing at the north end of the village mto a deep 
natural gorge. There were beautiful shade trees, 
many comfortable homes, vines and flowers, two 
churches, several stores and at least two hotels. 
The population of Gilboa in recent years has been 
around 1,100. 

When New York City decided to go into the 
valley of the Schoharie for the additional water 
needed, there was of course great excitement in Gilboa. 
Many of the people had lived there all their lives, 
were attached to their homes and to the region and 
did not want to go away. Some fought the project. 

The greatest good of the greatest number decided 
the matter. Eleven hundred people could not stand 
in the way of five million. They were paid for their 
places—and some felt, as is natural, that the commis- 
sions appointed did not give them the damages to 
which they were entitled. In the agreements made, 
they were given the right to stay in their homes until 
the dam should be completed. The village was to 
be left until the last possible moment. So the work 
went on, the huge dam was built, the basin was 
cleared, until Gilboa lay at the bottom of a great 
lake into which the waters had not yet been turned. 
The Schoharie flowed on through the basin in its old 
channel, but escaped under the dam. 

The village at the bottom of the lake became 
naturally an object of interest to thousands. The 
papers wrote it up. People drove from New York, 
125 miles away, and from all the surrounding country, 
to see it. 

We went over last August when a nephew and 
a niece, the latter a Cornell University girl, stopped 
to see us at Cobleskill. They were on a motor trip, 
but were keen to make this extra journey when they 
heard of Gilboa and its impending fate. So, as 
happens frequently, we did this sight-seeing. Many 
a time we have blessed our guests for being responsible 
for some delightful experience we had imagined our- 
selves too busy to have. 

We had a perfect summer day, took a depend- 
able Ford Sedan and made a circuit of fifty-five miles 
through the mountains to go twenty-eight. We 
wanted to show them Richmondville, a pretty village 
five miles west on the State Road, and Summit, with 
an altitude of 2,100 feet, “the highest village in the 
state,’ so alleged. Nearly all the way to Summit 
we climbed on high. There the completed state road 
ended, and “roads under construction” and “‘detours’’ 
began. I can truthfully say that for the hour after 
Summit as we headed west toward Charlotteville and 
South» Worcester the roads were better adapted for 
donkeys than for cars which have brake-bands to 
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burn out. But brake-bands are like some people. 
They will do the job and get you through if you don’t 
put too much on them at once. On the Ford one can 
let up on the brake by using the second speed and 
then the reverse and eventually the emergency. So 
we made one thing “spell’’ another and got up and 
down some hills which even the natives speak of with 
considerable respect. But these are the roads for 
scenery. And they are the roads for deep woodsy 
smells, for unimaginable tangles of vines and flowers, 
and for old-fashioned plants escaped from gardens 
and blooming by the wayside—bluebells, tiger lilies, 
columbine, and damask roses. They are the roads 
for little houses set in all kinds of queer and unex- 
pected places, and for people who cling to old-fashioned 
notions of hospitality and neighborliness. 

We got down at last, into the valley of the Char- 
lotte which we had expected to follow all the way on 
perfect roads, and then quickly over to another main 
state road which runs from Oneonta through the Cat- 
skills to Kingston. Here we swung back eastward and 
bowled along in fine shape, through the beautiful 
village of Stamford with its dozen or more summer 
hotels, and then stopped at the foot of Mt. Utsayantha 
for a picnic lunch. I apologized for hot coffee in the 
thermos, for tender cold chicken, delicious biscuits 
and a home-made pie—alleging that my almost in- 
variable rule was to broil steak and make hot coffee 
over wood coals. Intense as I really feel on this sub- 
ject, I admit that a thermos is a present help in time 

of haste and that there are advantages in not having 

to chase around for wood and water. The dam and 
the doomed village were the real matters for attention 
this day. 

At Grand Gorge we turned up another mountain 
road which construction men had used and abused 
for a year. Having been made good and then by 
rough usage bad, it was worse than if it had never been 
touched. Ruts, holes, stones, ledges, ridges, mud, 
dirt, dust—all were there, and all were working on the 
tires of cars and the tempers of men. Soon it began to 
look like a war zone. Often engineers in Europe 
coming back from the front remarked, “It was much 
like a construction camp.”” We reached the shanties, 
then piles of materials, isolated laborers, groups, and 
finally we found ourselves swinging slowly around 
on the top of a ridge bordering that part of the valley 
of the Schoharie on which New York City had laid 
its hand. 

I could see Gilboa but could not get into it, until 
I had gone clear around the dam—back along the 
east side, southward past the village, then down a 
steep road and northward again on the old main 
street. 

The village had a strange upset appearance. 
It was like a French or Belgian village on which 
enough shells had fallen to drive three-quarters of 
the people away. Men were sawing down the noble 
shade trees and piling wood up on front porches, and 
one thought of the avenues of trees swallowed up for 
one reason or another by the war. A woman rocking 
on a porch seemed a little out of place. High above us 
towered the wall of the dam behind which the village 
lay. Near by started the tunnel—eighteen miles 
long to the Ashokan. Empty holes marked the seven 


cemeteries from which 1,330 dead of the village had 
been removed. 

Special park policemen stood about with their 
motor cycles, visiting with residents and visitors. The 
last tiers of masonry were going on to the top of the 
dam. The last of the clearing up of five miles of 
farms at the bottom of the lake was being pushed. 

The way some of the people glung to their homes 
to the last moment was touching. In one case at the 
very end I believe they had to get a woman out of her 
place by a ruse and touch a match to it and burn it 
up before she could get back. When we were there 
they were living liable to a thirty-day notice, which 
might come any hour, to get out. 

That notice has since been served, and what was 
left of the village—churches, stores, barns, dwellings— 
has gone up in smoke. 

In all, eleven hamlets were destroyed to make 
this great inland lake. 

The villagers who resisted the taking of their 
property found, of course, that legally the rights of an 
individual can not stand before the rights of many 
individuals. Morally this of course is sound also. 
The general welfare, the common good, the progress 
of humanity as a whole—these are of course things 
toward which everything must be bent. We must 
bear one another’s burdens. We must serve one 
another. If we won’t do it voluntarily, the resistless 
momentum of progress drags us along anyway. We 
can’t be isolationists in a world like the one God has 
entrusted us with. 

There is a history of Gilboa the papers have 
been telling about—the first settlement in 1760, march- 
ing and remarching forces in the Revolution, anti- 
rent troubles in the forties, Indian war paths extend- 
ing up and down the valley and over the hills, to Cat- 
skill one way, to Summit and the lakes of central 
New York the other way. 

Floods destroyed half the village in 1869, fire 
burned a goodly portion down in 1890, and with grit 
and courage the people rebuilt. 

When some of them went up against New York 
City eight years ago, and a great public improvement, 
they were doomed to defeat. 

The excavations for the dam resulted in the 
exposure of three layers or horizons of fossil forests, 
separated from one another by sixty feet of sand- 
stone. These forests were first discovered in 1869, 
when a freshet in the Schoharie tore out roads and 
bridges and exposed a series of stumps of trees in the 
bed rock of the banks. 

Sir William Dawson of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, first worked out the true nature of the trees 
represented by the stumps. 

As the excavations for the dam proceeded parts 
of trunks, roots, foliage, seed-bearing capsules, were 
unearthed. 

All the specimens have been placed in the State 
Education Building at Albany, and the scientists 
have accomplished a wonderful work of reconstruction, 
‘none of the details of which are imaginary.” 

After visiting Gilboa I stopped in Albany at my 
first opportunity and studied these tall graceful trees 
covered with their great spreading fronds. 

They take us back about as far as anything we 
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have. They stimulate the imagination with the far- 
reaching vistas they open up. 
Of them the state geological authorities write: 


These are the oldest trees in the world of which we 
have any positive knowledge. They date back to the 
later stages of the Middle Devonian time. That is a 
period so remote that its distance behind us can not 
be expressed in any way intelligible to our comprehen- 
sion. With the best standards of comparison we have, 
it would seem that their date was not less than 100,000,- 
000 years ago. They were majestic trees, simple in 
structure, resembling closely the tree ferns of the present 
tropical jungles, but singularly enough an advance in 
structure over these tree ferns by virtue of their seed- 
bearing devices. The Gilboa forests grew along the low 
shores of the western Catskill mountain region, facing 
the interior sea which at that period covered all of Cen- 
tral and Western New York. They grew in marshes 
or jungles along these lowlands which were easily covered 
by the rise of the tides. Their swollen roots were an- 
chored in soft black muds, and the streams running 
down from the land found a meandering course among 
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them out to the sea. The atmosphere of these coastal 
marshes must have been dank and heavy, and the rays 
of the sun sifted down among them only with softened 
light. They were places where the vegetation grew rank. 
Along with these Gilboa trees, which have now been 
given the name of Hospermatopteris, grew a few other 
plants, some simpler ferns and a strange lycopodium 
tree, Protolepidodendron, or the Naples Tree, as it has 
come to be commonly known. 


Life on earth has come through changes incon- 
ceivably great. It has survived cataclysms which 
hurled these forests into the grave we have just opened. 
The thought comforts and steadies us as we move 
on toward ages as long and changes even greater. 

The way home was down the valley of the Scho- 
harie to Central Bridge and then up the valley of the 
Cobleskill, only thirty-five miles in all. There are no 
lovelier valleys anywhere. The roads were perfect, 
we had accomplished our mission, our hearts sang. 
Not even a puncture could puncture our happiness, 
for we had reserves on which to call. 


The Five Year Program’ 


William D. Kerr 


=| AIM to speak to you to-night on the Challenge 

4] of the Five Year Program. I am deeply 
sensible of the honor you have conferred upon 
me by tendering me this opportunity. I 
cherish the highest respect for the Universalist General 
Convention, for its past, for its present and for its 
potential future. I have developed an abiding affec- 
tion for many of its officers and members. This is 
the first biennial session which I have been fortunate 
enough to attend. For some years my father was a 
member of the Board of Trustees. My father, until 
his death, and my mother have for many years been 
active participants in the biennial session meetings, 
and my brother is absent from the Syracuse session 
only because of an unfortunate illness. 

I feel at home, then, as a member of this session. 
And yet I am overwhelmed by the responsibility of 
presenting to you the salient aspects of the Five Year 
Program. The future of the Universalist Church is 
too intimately associated with the Five Year Pro- 
gram to permit the advantages of this evening to 
be lost. Dr. Adams in the preface of his occasional 
sermon struck a responsive chord in me; I envied him, 
however, the opportunity he enjoyed of two years of 
preparation. 

The challenge of the Five Year Program is a 
spiritual challenge. I believe nothing quite so well 
explains the motives and sentiments of the National 
Laymen’s Committee as this simple statement. The 
challenge of the Five Year Program is a spiritual 
challenge. And how can it be described in words? 
The great weakness of the church lies in the ineffect- 
iveness of written or spoken words to describe spiritual 
or religious experiences. 

I was minded as I faced this evening from a 
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distance to build my exposition of this subject assigned 
me on a discussion of golf in the life of a modern 
church. From the church to the golf links may seem 
a far cry in the illumination of religious experiences, 
but the application is not too remote. Golf means 
health and fellowship. The church should bea healthy 
and strength-giving fellowship. Part of the lure of 
the Five Year Program was the opportunity of 
fellowship, and it seemed to me that this fundamental- 
ly important aspect of the Five Year Program might 
be developed to your more complete understanding 
by a dissertation on golf and the church. I am per- 
suaded, however, that events of this week afford a 
readier approach to the moral of the Five Year Pro- 
gram than does golf. I serve notice, however, that 
golf has been relegated to a temporary background 
only, and that in time it will come forward to com- 
mand your attention. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday of this week there 
gathered in this house under the banner of the Five 
Year Program unfurled by the National Laymen’s 
Committee one hundred laymen from points as remote 
as Minnesota, Tennessee and Maine. For one brief 
session they discussed ways and means of selling the 
Five Year Program. For three sessions they discussed 
such diverse and abstract, subjects as Modern Re- 
ligious Tendencies, Church Organization and Ad- 
ministration, Church Publicity, Church Finance. 

In the meetings of this week can be read by the 
discerning the challenge of the Five Year Program. 
Money raising? Yes—and no, decidedly no!! Co- 
operation in church building? Yes! Devotion to 
liberal Christian ideals and standards? Yes—de- 
cidedly yes!! 

The Five Year Program is both an end and a 
means. As an end, in my humble opinion, it would 
have died in infancy in the hands of the laymen. As 
a means to an end it has grown to be a thriving 
youngster and gives promise of attaining an early 
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maturity. And what, you ask, may be the end! 
Merely a church organization that is an efficient and 
effective exponent of liberal religious thought and 
ideals—a church that preaches its gospel of life in its 
‘conduct and its deed. 

The Five Year Program was particularly adapted 
to serve this purpose for three reasons: 

1. It wasa comprehensive program of progressive, 
forward action. 

2. It was systematically organized and presented 
in a business-like way. 

3. It was a large task challenging the ability and 
the imagination of responsible men and women. 

It has appeared to me on many occasions in 
my limited experience in church work that the in- 
terest and energies of the most capable members of 
our constituency failed to be aroused because of the 
meagerness of our programs, the lowliness of our 
aims. I have remarked the enthusiasm of our spirit- 
ual leaders in acclaiming the present-day oppor- 
tunities of the liberal church and contrasted with 
their enthusiasm the paucity of substantial evidences 
of the achievement of their ambitions. I was ready 
for a program—a program of any sort that meant 
action and progress. That my attitude was not en- 
tirely unique is evidenced by the response to the Five 
- Year Programs already manifested by the laymen of 
the denomination. And I make no secret of my con- 
viction that the Five Year Program, although but 
60 per cent subscribed to date, may already be pro- 
claimed a substantial success. 

In the organization of the Five Year Program and 
its presentation to the denomination the best lessons 
of the recent war days were applied. Never before 
in the history of the world were such huge co-operative 
enterprises achieved as in the distribution of liberty 
loans and the financing of Y. M. C. A., Red Cross and 
kindred activities. The spiritual resources of a na- 
tion were harnessed and converted into material 
forces almost over night. The Five Year Program 
was laid out on the same quota basis that won success 
in the war drives. 

But of most compelling force was the statesman- 
ship, vision and courage of the Board of Trustees in 
combining four substantial projects in a compre- 
hensive program of progressive, forward action. The 
objective of the casual critic was silenced in an in- 
stant. The champions of individual projects were 
indissolubly allied both for offensive and for defensive 
purposes. If these four projects furnished a cross 
section view of the denominational aspirations of 
the church the entire constituency must be enthusi- 
astic for the entire program. The four projects must 
reflect the views of the denomination because they 
had their origin in the great democratic legislative 
body of the denomination, the biennial session. 

The program, however, apart from its source 
and its origin, was meritorious. The financing of 
administration and extension projects was an unde- 
batable responsibility of the denomination, which 
nobody will deny. The Washington Memorial Church 
was the symbolic element without which no program 
of religious action is complete. The Ministerial Pen- 
sion Fund was merely a sop to our denominational 
self-respect and self-esteem. The Japan Mission 


project was a testimonial to our faith in the virtue of 
Christian brotherliness. 

I shall not take your time to-night to describe 
the four planks of the Five Year Program in detail. 
Your very attendance on this session is proof that 
you know the facts. Generally the program has 
been accepted as essentially sound. The Washing- 
ton Memorial Church and the Japan Mission project 
have come in for some criticism, which has impeded 
the progress of the campaign. My answer to the 
critics of the Washington Memorial Church project 
is, first, that the project is merely a bit of home ex- 
tension work in the most important community in 
the land and intended to be adequate to the needs 
of that community, and, second, that a Memorial 
Church in Washington will be and become an asset 
to every alert and progressive parish in the denomi- 
nation. 

To the Japan Mission project critics my answer is 
a narrative of my own reactions. In my early years I 
was antagonistic to all foreign missions. I learned that 
my antagonism was born of ignorance. I developed 
a state of indifference. The conclusion was borne in 
on me that my indifference was due to laziness. When 
ignorance and indifference were overcome I found 
there were substantial justifications galore both for 
foreign missions in general and for our Japan Mission 
in particular. 

Such was the program that challenged the action 
of the laymen. This action manifested itself in two 
ways: 

First—a campaign of education. 

Second—an intensive study of the _ business 
problems of the church. 

The National Laymen’s Committee committed 
itself at the outset to the proposition that a Universal- 
ist constituency fully informed on the subject of the 
Five Year Program will endorse it and subscribe its 
share. 

You are familiar with the educational policies 
adopted by the committee. We have sent laymen and 
ministers into scores of parishes to expound the 
program. We have held meetings by the dozen. We 
have circulated a vast quantity of literature. 

But the committee realized that in many cases 
the wish to co-operate might be defeated by the inad- 
equacy of the organization or the inefficiency of the 
methods of local parishes, and an endeavor was made 
to solve this problem. Three separate committees of 
laymen were organized to investigate three distinct 
fields of local parish activities, and the results of their 
efforts are embodied in three separate pamphlets 
distributed, or about to be distributed, to the parishes 
in the denomination. This work we believe to be a 
unique one and an extremely valuable one from the 
standpoint of future organization efficiency. The 
subjects of these pamphlets are: ‘Church Finance,’ 
“Church Publicity,” “Church Organization and Ad- 
ministration.” This is a distinct contribution to the 
denomination which will live long after the immediate 
purposes of the Five Year Program are matters of 
history. In their conception of their task the National 
Laymen’s Committee has endeavored to build a firm 
foundation for enlarged denominational activity in 
the future. 
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The challenge of the Five Year Program is a 
Spiritual one. Its true description as interpreted by 
the National Laymen’s Committee must be read in 
the deeds of the committee, not in the professions of 
its members. 

The Five Year Program is a challenge to the 
‘organization efficiency of the denomination. We be- 
lieve heartily in the fundamental idea of self-re- 
sponsibility and in the application of this idea to the 
economic, political and sociological activities of 
mankind. We believe that organization is required to 
further effectively any meritorious idea. We propose 
that in the Universalist Church the essential tenets 
of liberal Christianity shall have an efficient and 
resilient exponent. The Five Year Program is but 
the instrument with which we are building an enter- 


Dr. Shutter 


%eIN Sunday, Dec. 13, the Church of the Re- 
? deemer, Minneapolis, was crowded to the 
doors to welcome Dr. Shutter back to his 
pulpit after an eight months’ absence. Asthe 
organist sounded the prelude, Dr. Shutter, accom- 
panied by the Scoutmaster and Assistant Scoutmaster, 
mounted to the platform and took his accustomed 
place, while the Scout troop filed into the auditorium 
bearing the colors. Great baskets of pink roses were 
on either side of the pulpit—one in memory of Mrs. 
Randall H. Aldrich, and the other in memory of Mr. 
A. W. Paris. Mr. Reamon conducted the services until 
Dr. Shutter stepped to the reading desk to deliver his 
sermon. Ina voice as firm as in the past, he read his 
text, “How shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation?” Hebrews 2:38, and then launched into 
the theme of the morning, ““The Great Salvation.” 
The audience was astonished at his power. At the 
close of the sermon, turning from his manuscript, he 
said: “Since I have been facing, through these months, 
the issues of life and death, many of you have been 
kind enough to say that you have missed me from my 
place in the church. But—dcdear friends—long before 
that, how often I had missed many of you from your 
places in the church. My task would have been easier 
for the encouragement of your presence. Let me 
have it now—as we try to re-form the broken ranks. 
‘Our losses have been great, but they can all be made 
up—if we stand together in responsibility and serv- 
ice!’ Dr. Shutter’s voice faltered for a moment, and 
then went on with the closing paragraph of his ser- 
mon, concluding: “Let us not be found wanting. 
Rise, O my people, to the heights of your opportunity, 
and claim your part in the final victory! Let no one 
take the crown which is yours!” 

Not quite equal to shaking hands with so many 
friends, Dr. Shutter begged to be excused, and ad- 
monished the congregation, in a flash of his old-time 
humor, to pay strict attention to the collectior plates 
as they were passed, and no attention to him while 
he made his escape! But they heeded him not, for as 
the two Scouts stepped to the platform to assist 
him down the steps, the entire congregation rose in 
tribute to him! 

Loath to leave the building, members of the 


prise capable of assimilating and discharging the 
major responsibilities of to-morrow. 

Finally, the Five Year Program is a challenge to 
the individual good judgment of every Universalist, 
and to the collective good judgment of every Uni- 
versalist parish. No external force can compel the 
approval of the Five Year Program by any individual 
or by any parish, nor compel the discharge of a quota 
without approval. The democracy of our spiritual 
heritage is at once our strength and our weakness. 
We acclaim our consciences the sole judges of our 
conduct. It is our responsibility to exercise our 
consciences and not permit them to atrophy. The 
National Laymen’s Committee invites you all to 
join its members in a tremendously interesting spiritual 
adventure. 


Comes Back 


congregation gathered here and there in little groups, 
stirred as seldom before stirred by any sermon or ap- 
peal. Surely a glad day is dawning for the Church of 
the Redeemer, with Dr. Shutter high on the road to 
recovery and his people awake to their responsibilities 
and opportunities! 

The sermon follows: 


“How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salva- 
tion?” Hebrews 2: 3. 


Some time ago, a group of atheists in Manhattan applied 
for incorporation as a “wrecking company to abolish belief in 
God, to destroy the church and Christian schools, and to root 
out religion itself.”” Judge Mitchell of the State Supreme Court 
denied the petition. A little later the incorporators toned down 
their petition, and it was approved by Justice Ford. The Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Atheism has become an 
established fact. 

In Russia, there is an organized attempt to destroy the 
church and to extirpate religion from the minds of the reople. 
“The war,” as one of the rulers of Russia expressed it, “‘is still 
continued on the Divine Front.” ‘The faith of the present 
generation of Russians,’”’ says one who writes of the situation, 
“is too deeply planted to be destroyed. The faith of the next 
generation, unless religion finds new prophets in Russia, will 
be planted less deeply and wither more easily.’”’ Communism 
in this country is becoming more the foe of religion. 

Elsewhere there is little or no organized opposition, but 
there is an indifference which is even mcre Ceadly. Opposition 
may often ke met and overcorre; in an atmcsphere of indiffer- 
ence, there is paralysis and death. A ship may weather a storm, 
even though the sails come through tattered; in a dead calm, the 
ship is helpless. It is the calm that gives us concern. 

The reason it gives us concern is this: (1) It took a long 
time to develop our ideas of God, of duty, of obligation, of des- 
tiny. Ages went into the process. 

(2) Anything that has been developed may he -lost; that 
is, it may deteriorate, it may revert to the rudiments from 
which it started. 

(8) The one thing through which it may be lost, is neglect. 
That is all. Religion will disappear, if it is let alone. It will 
at least degenerate into the crude and savage notions and in- 
stincts in which it took its rise. 

“How shall we escape, if we neglect—if we neglect—this 
great salvation?” 

1. Religion needs cultivation—whether personal or social, 
or personal manifesting itself through the social. 

(1) There is no one set way in which this culture may be 
obtained. I can readily sympathize with one who wrote: “Some 
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say that they are of Paul and some of Apollos, but I am of the 
woods and fields and mountains. He has showed me larkspurs, 
roses and foxgloves for my conversion, to complete the apostolic 
work which the hepaticas, bloodroot, and wild columbine began 

_ when I was a little child. For which I pour out all that I am 
in a passion of gratitude.” 


“You are nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


(2) This culture may come through human affection. 
Such an experience as this is not uncommon: ‘‘A door seemed to 
have shut, so that I could not get it open to perceive God... . 
One night, however . . . there came over me an aching affection 
and tenderness towards my mother, and in this human love there 
came as well a realization of His presence, that He was there in 
my love for her; . . . He actually was that love. It seemed a 
revelation that God is love. I have, of course, heard these 
words and read them all my life, but this seemed a real ex- 
perience of their truth. It was not merely that God inspired my 
love for her, but that He actually was that love. This is merely 
what I have been told all along, but then I seemed to know its 
truth.” 

(8) All that I can understand. But for the most part we 
need the cultivation that comes from: association—that comes 
from united worship in the church, where song and prayer and 
scripture message concentrate on that cultivation. Here the 
name of God is spoken, the manhood ‘of Christ is held up, the 
love of brother is proclaimed, the deathless hope lights up the 
future. Probably the worst sermon ever preached had some 
shred or patch of divinity, and the most discordant notes of a 
senseless hymn modulated somewhere into a heavenly strain. 
In that forgotten novel of Mr. Beecher’s, ““Norwood,” the village 
doctor and the village jockey are talking outside the church, 
waiting for the congregation to be dismissed. At last comes the 
closing hymn. The whole congregation has caught its spirit. 
Men’s and women’s voices and little children’s are in it. Hiram 
says, without any of his usual pertness, ‘“‘Doctor, there’s some- 
thing in folks singing when you’re outside the church, that 
makes you feel as though you ought to be inside!’’ But the 
sermon is not all. It ought to be better than most sermons are; 
the hymn is not all; but the gathering in a common spirit, to 
worship a common Father, and to gird for His work—that is 
the great thing. ‘Neglect not the assembling of yourselves 
together, as the manner of some is,’’ was an admonition needed 
in apostolic churches, and down to the present day that part 
of the apostolic succession holds. 

I do not know how else the religious ideas and spirit are to 
be preserved. They might live, through nature and love, in a 
few exalted souls, but they would inevitably die out of the great 
majority. They will not get the cultivation from hillside and 
stream or from human relationships. The warning from Russia, 
already quoted, is: ‘“They will be less firmly planted in the next 
generation.’’ And then, the next! the next!—at last, the name 
of God forgotten, His worship unknown, the law of love drifted 
back into the chaos of hate, the torch of hope extinguished—is 
this to come? It may come—through neglect. ‘How shall we 
escape, if we neglect . . ?’”’ In a few generations, the work of 
ages of evolution may be undone, threugh neglect. Civilization 
itself may perish—through neglect. It is much easier to go back 
to the caveman from whom we have arisen, than it has been for 
the caveman to climb the toilsome path which leads to the peak 
on which we stand, in the light of the glory of God! 

2. We must distinguish between religion and the incidents 
and ideas which many identify with it. 

This is an important part of the work of the Liberal Churches. 

(1) Certainly much of the present opposition to religion 
and the church is the result of trying to identify the ship with the 
barnacles—such as the whole realm of the supernatural; the 
infallibility of a Book; the disregard of scientific facts; the survival 
of crude and savage notions about God and the future. These 
are not parts of religion. To insist that they are, goes far to 


account for that indifference, that neglect of the whole subject, 
which threatens disaster. They are no more a part of religion 
than the puff-ball is a part of the oak. They are no more a part 
of religion than the gang-wood is a part of the Mississippi! 

(2) Our task is to show that men may be truly religious 
without these—that they may be even more truly religious with- 
out them. 

It is related that when George MacDonald was crowded 
out of his pulpit in Scotland for trying to present Christianity 
in modern terms, he went to Manchester and then to London, 
preached in a hall, and became an inspiration to multitudes of 
Christians. William Burnet Wright tells of a Sunday service 
which he attended, at which MacDonald read the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews, on the heroes of faith, and thus began his 
sermon: ‘We have heard about these men of faith, I am not 
going to tell you what faith is, there are enough to do that. I 
am going to try to help you to believe.” Then he poured out 
his soul on that spell-bound congregation, until “none could 
have left the hall without being sure that there are great aims 
to live for, great convictions to live by, great faiths under- 
girding life, and great hopes ahead.” That is religion. That is 
liberal Christianity—that is Christianity—independent of a 
supernaturalism, infallibility, hostility to science, and of theo-= 
logical dogmatism! ‘‘Here is the last great certainty,” a dis- 
tinguished preacher once said to the men at Harvard, “‘be sure 
of God. By simple, loving worship, by continued moral obedi- 
ence, by purifying yourself even as He is pure, creep close to 
Him, keep close to Him, and in the end nothing can overthrow 
you.” 

Religion is something larger than a three-story universe, 
with a history of but six thousand years, and a creator hedged in 
by ancient legend. A God who works through ages unnumbered, 
a universe wider than the stars, frees the mind and exalts the 
soul. It is easy at first to misinterpret the new freedom, when 
in the presence of larger affirmations the narrower dogmas are 
lost to sight. The single sunbeam that steals through a crack 
in some dungeon, itself is destroyed and every place is flooded 
with the glory of the sun. To those who have caught but a 
single ray of truth, it sometimes seems as if that ray is lost when 
we affirm the universality of light! 

3. If this is one of the tasks of Liberal Christianity, the 
question is, shall we show ourselves equal to it? Shall we be 
able to conquer the indifference to religion, so far as it is the 
result of the causes we have mentioned? 

It is a long and tedious task. We have sometimes been 
optimistic that it could be done very soon. It cannot. We have 
been at it 150 years, and there were others who went before us. 
That is not a long time—but something has been accomplished. 
Not all the fathers hoped. Not all our ambitions attempted. 

There are reasons: 

(1) We lack devotion to the church as the instrument of 
our works. Some one asked a brother Congregationalist the 
other day what, in his opinion, we Liberals needed most. And 
he said, quite frankly: “In the first place, your work is not yet 
done; and dcn’t imagine for a moment that it is. Gather up, 
your forces and go on. But,” he added, “what you need, and: 
what we need, is a new devotion to the church as an institution. 
We both lack,” he said, ‘‘and both of us somehow must develop, 
a more adequate conception of religion as an organized and in-. 
stituted social force, which the safety of society requires should 
be strong.” 

(2) We lack the appeal to the imagination—Talmadge 
used to picture the sheeted dead coming forth at the resurrection 
to judgment. The fundamentalist makes a glowing and awful 
scene of the triumph of Jesus by force. Both can be appealingly 
pictured. Not so the invisible rising of the soul to “glory, 
honor and immortality.”’ Not so the silent progress of the 
spirit of Christ, and the kingdom that ‘‘cometh not with obser- 
vation.” 

(8) Liberalism has often been’ handicapped because the 
name has been used as a blanket for every form of unbelief, 
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~Those who believed in nothing, those who repudiated God, who 
denied that such a man as Christ had ever lived, who saw no 
difference between Christianity and Mohammedanism, have 
claimed the title “Liberal.”’” Under such conditions, it is im- 
possible to do much constructive work, any more than did the 
builders of Babel. There is a great deal of superstition in re- 
ligion, there is more in irreligion. There is a cant of piety, a 
worse cant of impiety. There may be hypocrisy in the church, 
there is a lot more outside of it. But the point is that there must 
be some solid and positive ground of belief as a basis of action— 
something more than a hysteria of negations! ‘I don’t believe!’’ 
never gets very far. It is, “I believe with all my heart,” that 
wins! 

(4) There is another thing. A writer in the Aflantic says: 
“Christian Liberalism would do well not to be too sure that it 
is the force which is to vitalize religion and redeem civilization. 
It lacks the necessary passion for that task.” 

You remember how, in Tennyson’s ““Day-Dream,”’ a spell 
had fallen upon the castle and all the life within. The silent 
banner on the tower, the servants, the guests at table with the 
king, each is caught in his attitude when the charm was woven. 
Thus, for a hundred years, the word seemed about to be spoken, 
the deed done, the trumpet sounded, the banner to be flung out 
upon the breeze. Everything seemed perfect—possible. Noth- 
ing done or said. Till one day, by a magic touch somewhere, 


’ 


“the charm was snapped.” The fountain leaped into the air, 
the banner blew, 


“The palace banged, and buzzed, and clacked, 
And all the pent-up stream of life 
Dashed downward in a cataract.” 


Sometimes our problem takes the form of that picture. 
Everything seems set for action, but does not act; the bugle 
about to be blown gives forth no note of battle; the flag ready to 
fling out its colors hangs idly on the tower. Where is the moral 
passion that will break the charm and bring the action? 

That passion for achievement will be kindled somewhere, 
and the positive truth for which we stand—whether we go forth 
with the crusaders or not—is destined to regenerate the world. 
It will break out in other churches—if not in ours. Within the 
next generation, the generation of the young men and women 
of to-day, mighty issues will be fought and some will be settled. 


. It will be decided whether religion is to be forever enmeshed 


with legend and marvel, whether one may face and accept the 
facts of science and be a Christian, or whether he is to skulk for- 
ever in the shadow of superstition; and I doubt not the outcome. 
But victory will not come by indifference—we may not neglect 
the great salvation. It will come by attention, faith, and effort. 
The heroic age is still before us. “Be of good cheer, I have over- 
come!” 


Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


DUTY 


The Voice of Duty—what is it, if it be not the 
suggestion of God? 
James Martineau. 


Sunday 
He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 


and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
Micah 6 :8. 


Father in Heaven, the duties of the day press 
upon me, and my spirit in the freshness of its morning 
powers stands eager and ready to greet them. Yet 
am I fain to give the first moments of my time to the 
prayer that, under Thy mercy, shall bless unto me all 
the opportunities of this day. Thy love is the foun- 
tain of my strength. May my joyful heart turn to 
Thee at every chance opportunity, and find, in the 
cleansing strength of Thy presence, patience for every 
occasion, comfort for each little failure, and a guiding 
wisdom for all perplexity. No care of mine is too small 
to lay before Thee. No need of mine is too slight or 
fleeting to be heard by Thee. Let me, in utter rever- 
ence and simplicity, take my place beside Thee, and 
prove unto myself the infinite blessedness of Thy 
companionship. Amen. 


Monday 
“One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 
Learn thou first what these can teach.” 


O God, the Father of us all, strengthen within me 
the ideals of service, the aspirations to usefulness. 
Bring order and efficiency out of the chaos of my plans 
and ambitions. Help me not alone to want to serve 
but teach me how best to serve. Give me insight to 
discover that which is important among my many 


opportunities, and strength of mind to put aside the 
less, that I may use to its utmost profit the brief time 
of my allotted days. Let Christ be more than ever 
my friend. Teach me the stimulus of his trust in me, 
the comfort of his friendship for me; and grant that 
this day I may walk closely with him, and, when 
night calls me to rest, may find my sweetest solace in 
his word of approval. Amen. 


Tuesday 
I have lost the way to happiness. 
Oh! who will lead me back? 
Turn off from the highway of selfishness, 
To the right—up Duty’s track! 


Keep straight along and you can’t go wrong; 
For, as sure as you live, I say, 
The fair lost fields of happiness 
Can only be found that way. 
Elia Wheeler Wilcox. 


Father of all, let my duty hold ever the first place 
in my attention. Let me not become ensnared by the 
false pleasures of self-indulgence, but let me know 
the full measure of happiness that comes, unsought 
and unexpected, with duty performed and manhood 
undishonored—Thy holy spirit’s ample reward for 
the faithfulness of Thy children’s endeavor. Amen. 


Wednesday 


I slept, and dreamed that life was beauty, 
I woke, and found that life was duty. 
Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noon-day light and truth to thee. 
Ellen Hooper. 


Dear Father, be at hand with Thy spirit to stimu- 


late and to inspire, as long as work continues, and to 
comfort and refresh when weariness creeps upon me, 
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and to approve and reward with Thy heavenly gifts 
of peace and inner brightness when work is ended, 
and the healing night invites to rest. Amen. 


Thursday 
The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 

~ Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days. 
James Russell Lowell. 


Father of all, let the thought of Thy service, 
which awaits my strength, take a full possession of 
my heart and mind. Give me the wisdom to see my 
day’s duty in its true outline and nature, all that it 
demands of me, all that it offers me; and give me 
grace to consecrate myself unto that duty, that there 
may be no vagrancy of purpose, no dissipation of 
strength, no waste of time or thought, but a true 
alignment of all my forces unto a high calling, all the 
day long. Amen. 

Friday 

This truth comes to us more and more the longer 

that we live, that on what field or in what uniform or 
_with what aims we do our duty, matters very little, or 

even what our duty is, great or small, splendid or ob- 

secure. Only to find our duty certainly and somewhere, 

somehow to do it faithfully, makes us good, strong, 

happy and useful men, and tunes our lives into some 

feeble echo of the life of God. 

Phillips Brooks. 


O God, our Heavenly Father—my heart confesses 
to the growing mystery of my life, to the reality of its 
humble chances of service, to the great brightness of 
its compensations; and I am fain to lay before Thee 
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my offering of filial gratitude that Thou dost let me 
live and labor, and in my small way share Thy pur- 
pose, and have my glad part in Thy hope for the 
future and in Thy satisfaction for all the good of the 
past. Grant me ever to will and to desire what is most 
pleasing to Thee. Amen. 


Saturday 
I reach a duty, yet I do it not, 
And therefore see no higher; but, if done, 
My view is brightened, and another spot 
Seen on my moral sun. 


For be the duty high as angel’s flight, 
Fulfil it, and a higher will arise, 
E’en from its ashes. Duty is infinite, 

Receding as the skies. 


Were it not wisdom, then, to close our eyes 
On duties crowding only to appall? 
No! Duty is our ladder to the skies, 
And climbing not, we fall. 
Robert Leighton. 


Our Father in Heaven, Thou knowest how wearied 
we get of the tameness of our tasks, of the monotony 
of our appointed routine; how sorely we are provoked 
to leave our beaten paths, and attempt the new, the 
untried, the startling. But let me learn from all 
true servants of Thine the romance of steadfastness. 
Let me be instructed in the higher courage required 
by lifelong fealty to Thy holy leadership—courage to 
overcome not alone the open obstacles in my way, but 
to overcome the foes that conspire within myself, my 
own weariness and restlessness, my own spirit’s weak- 
ness, and my own dread of monotony. Let this day 
find me still Thy servant in every wish of my heart, 
and leave me still Thy child, in my unshaken de- 
pendence upon Thy love. Amen. 


The prayers this week are by Charles Edwards 
Park, D. D., taken from “Beginning the Day.”’ 


Ohio Ministers’ Retreat 
Roger F. Etz 


reo C. 7, 1925, is a “bright spot” in the history 
a | of Universalism in Ohio. It marks the get- 
together of the Ohio Universalist ministers 
for their first annual Retreat, which con- 
_ tinued through three days. 

Cedar Springs Hotel, near New Paris, Ohio, and 
Richmond, Indiana, proved to be an ideal place for 
such a gathering. Set in a beautiful woods among the 
hills, it afforded rest, recreation and quiet for the 
busy ministers who gathered there. Within the 
“hostelry” a brightly burning fire in the open fire- 
place added its glow of cheer and warmth to the wel- 
come of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, who operate the hotel. 
The spirit of these fine people had much to do with 
the success of the Retreat. They were hosts in a 
true sense. Due credit must also be given to the 
cooks and waitresses for delicious meals perfectly 
served. 

With the physical surroundings of the Retreat 
so delightful, it is not to be wondered at that the 
spiritual significance of the gathering was quickly 
appreciated by those present. On the first evening 


the following men gathered before the fireplace and 
enjoyed a period of fellowship together without any 
set program: Stanley Stall, State Superintendent, 
George Cross Baner, president of the Ministers’ 
Association, the three Price brothers—John E., 
Wesley G., and Herbert A.—Lewis R. Lowry, Armon 
Cheek, Elmer M. Druley, and Thomas M. Murray. 
Late in the evening, I joined the group as their guest. 
On Tuesday, Harry Wright and Bob Cummings 
arrived and completed the circle about the fire- 
place. 

In planning the program for the Retreat, the 
Committee wisely avoided too many “addresses” 
and provided ample time for rest, recreation and 
fellowship. Dr. Lowe was to open the program on 
Tuesday morning with a discussion of ‘The Spirit 
and Purpose of a Ministers’ Retreat,’’ but, because 
of unexpected calls on his time, he had to cancel his 
engagement and the writer went as his substitute. 
It was a real privilege to meet in with the ministers 
of my native state, which is still ‘‘home,’”’ on such an 
occasion, if only for a brief time. Much interest was 
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manifested by the brethren present in a statement of 
the history, purposes and plan of the Retreat at the 
Wayside Inn, which has been held for twenty-two 
consecutive years. Questions and answers resulted in 
many suggestions for the Ohio Retreat. 

The gatherings about the fireplace for the dis- 


cussion of vital spiritual problems brought reinforce- 
ment and inspiration for the work of each man present. 
Free from “shop talk,’’ debate, controversy and legis- 
lation, the Retreat became a Mount of Transfigura- 
tion from which this splendid group went forth for 
greater service among those who need. 


What the Federal Council Did at Detroit 


Samuel McCrea Cavert 


=/HE thorniest questions of policy in co-operative 
work engaged the attention of the Executive 
| Committee of the Federal Council of the 
fees) Churches at Detroit, Dec. 9-11. In inter- 
denominational meetings the program is often planned 
in such a way as to keep controversial issues politely 
covered up, lest too great a strain be put upon an 
organization that depends for its very life upon the 
maintenance of agreement. At Detroit the opposite 
was done. The whole agenda consisted of the prickly 
problems which had arisen during the year and which 
were now deliberately brought into the white light of 
the most frank discussion. 

Aside from two public meetings in the evenings, 
there was not a single formal address. Nor were 
there the usual formal reports. The time was spent 
in deliberation upon issues of policy on which the 
various possible alternatives had been put down in 
black and white in advance. It would be difficult 
to imagine a meeting in which there was greater 
frankness or more general participation. 

Such a meeting, of course, easily lends itself to 
being misunderstood and misrepresented by those 
who are not familiar with all the issues involved. 
And the gathering at Detroit did not wholly escape 
this pitfall. The divergences of view, frankly stated 
and fully faced, appeared like a happy hunting ground 
to newspaper reporters who were looking for “fights” 
and “seraps.”” The accounts in the daily press, as a 
result, failed to reveal the true inwardness of the 
meeting and make a balanced appraisal by the reli- 
gious press all the more essential. 

As a matter of fact, the one outstanding impres- 
sion was of the power of the co-operative impulse in 
the churches, revealed as all the stronger because, 
after considering one another’s points of view, the 
representatives of the various communions were 
able to arrive at enough of a common mind to go for- 
ward in great programs of united service. 

The issue on which there was the largest volume 
of discussion was prohibition. Not that there was 
any question for a single moment as to the Council’s 
staunch and unswerving commitment to the policy 
of national prohibition. That was clear as noonday 
to every one. The only question was what methods 
the Council should follow. Should it confine its 
efforts to supporting the existing agencies or, in ad- 
dition to this, should it also carry on a program of 
its own along lines of research and education? The 
problem took concrete form in the division of judg- 
ment between those who believed that the type of 
work represented by the recent report of the Research 
Department was a vital contribution to the success 
of prohibition, and those who held the contrary. 


The solution arrived at was, without pressing an 
independent program at this time, to leave to the 
Administrative Committee of the Council, which 
meets monthly, the authority to decide upon any 
particular project in the educational field which, in 
consultation with the existing agencies, may be deemed 
wise. 

A second question of major concern was the 
relation of the programs of all the commissions and 
departments of the Council to its Administrative and 
Executive Committees as the central governing bodies 
of the Council. The general decision was that if 
the Administrative Committee, at its monthly meet- 
ings, maintains close supervision of all phases of the 
Council’s work, proper safeguards are provided. 
This means that the Administrative Committee is 
to be responsible for approving all pronouncements of 
policy recommended by the several: commissions. 
As for the Research Department, a strong reaffirmation 
of the responsibility of the Administrative Committee 
for maintaining the principle of unbiased research 
was made and it was agreed that the Administrative 
Committee, while not exercising any censorship as 
to the data presented, should determine the time 
and method of publication of research reports. 

The third question on which genuine debate 
occurred was the attitude of the Federal Council 
toward the Asiatic Exclusion Section of the Immi- 
gration Law. The overwhelming sentiment which 
finally crystallized itself into a declaration of convic- 
tion was that “it is possible to secure full protection 
from all dangers of Asiatic labor immigration and at 
the same time to give Asiatics complete equality of 
race treatment.”’ The Council decided that it could 
“see at present no better solution of the problem than 
the application to Japan, China and India of the 
quota law, as it comes into force in 1927, which would 
result in the annual admission of only 250 immigrants 
from these three sections of the Orient.”” One or two 
voices expressed the opinion that the churches ought 
not in this way to criticize the action of Congress. 
A voice from California insisted that the Christian 
Church must recognize that we are confronted by a 
yellow peril, which drew from one of the negro mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee the remark, “You 
may cherish race prejudice if you will, but you can 
not do so as a representative of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
On the whole, it was clearly felt that, in the question 
of attitude toward other races, the churches face 
probably the most difficult task in their attempt to 
Christianize social and international life. That the 
Federal Council must set itself to this task was recog- 
nized by all. As one of the members of the committee 
said, “We live in the day when individuals are fairly 
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decent, but growps of individuals are indecent. The 
great test now of the practical influence of the churches 
is whether they can Christianize group action.” 

The fourth issue on which there was divergence 
of view had to do with the status of the chaplains in 
the army and navy. A resolution of a year ago had 
urged that the Council should try to get the chaplaincy 
placed on a civilian basis. The point of view which 
prevailed was that every effort should be made to 
prevent the chaplaincy from being exploited in the 
interest of military programs, but that there now 
appears to be no practicable plan for carrying on a 
religious ministry to the men in the army and navy 
except that which is now in force. Emphasis was 
‘ laid upon the fact that none of the denominations 
has yet raised the question of a change in the status 
of its chaplains, and that it was therefore hardly a 
pertinent issue for the Federal Council at the present 
time. 

A colorful and dramatic incident was the pre- 
sentation of a memorial to the Federal Council of 
the Churches from religious leaders in Wales. The 
memorial was delivered in person by the Rev. Gwil- 
ym Davies of Cardiff, who had come to the United 
States for this sole purpose. His.expenses were de- 
frayed by a popular subscription in Wales. At the 
public meeting on the evening of Dec. 10, when he 
delivered the memorial, he called attention to the 
fact that on that night all over Wales prayer-meetings 
were being held in the churches in behalf of the mis- 
sion on which he had come. The memorial, which 
was Officially received by Dr. Robert E. Speer as the 
representative of the Federal Council, read in part: 


“We rejoice in the noble efforts for world reconcil- 
iation which have been put forth by the Churches of 
Christ in America, and we recall with pride the Me- 
morial which you conveyed to the Paris Peace Council 
urging the immediate formation of a League of Nations. 
Nor can we ever forget the part taken by the churches 
in America in bringing about the Washington Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament. And it gives us 


much encouragement to know that the Permanent 
Court of International Justice has won the almost unani- 
mous approval of the churches in the United States. 

“Mindful of the traditions of your country, we 
would venture to make an appeal to you at this turning 
point in the world’s history on behalf of what appears 
to us to be the most hopeful way towards the establish-~ 
ment of the Kingdom of God in international affairs. 

“We realize that much remains to be done before 
the League of Nations can adequately fulfil the function 
of the World’s Peacemaker. Steadil¥; however, it is 
growing towards the ideal, and we feel that it can not 
attain unto the fulness ot ifs stature until it has en- 
listed in its service a fire and a passion which only the 
Church of Christ can give.” 


Another incident that aroused a glow of enthusi- 
asm was the presence of two representatives of the 
United Church of Canada, who were given an un- 
mistakably genuine reception as they spoke briefly of 
the new power which they felt was coming into the 
Christian life of Canada as a result of their new union 
of religious forces. ; 

From the discussions of the three days, two 
conceptions of the genius and purpose of the Federal 
Council clearly appeared. The first was that the 
Council is a medium for expressing the fullest measure 
of common mind which can be found in the churches. 
As Bishop Thomas Nicholson put it: “No greater 
calamity could befall American church life than any 
weakening of the unifying influences which the Council 
represents.””? The second conception was that the 
Council should take a pioneering and prophetic at- 
titude in various fields of the social responsibility of 
the church, in order to help the churches to deal more 
adequately with these responsibilities. This view was 
strongly expressed by Dr. John A. Marquis, chairman 
of the Administrative Committee, in his review of the 
year. Underlying all the discussions was the convic- 
tion, expressed by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman at the first 
public meeting, that ‘‘the unifying center of our 
church life is not simply a Creed and a Book, but a 
Person and a Life.”’ 


Vest Pocket Lay Sermons 


XL Fundamentalism 
Agricola 


™|UNDAMENTALISM «is a type of mind as 
=4| well as a habit of thought. Inheritance is 
responsible for the type; education de- 
=} +termines how the type functions. 
Fundamentalism is afraid to try its wings. It 
fears that the great ocean of truth will fail to bear it 
up and that it will plunge to destruction. 

Its dreams are only atavistic memories. It can 
not peer over the edge of the future, and see the angel 
in the block of marble, the God in man. It trusts 
more in an ancient maxim than in a modern laboratory. 

The fundamentalist believes in being anchored. 
His feet must always touch the ground of accepted 
truth. He never wanders far away from the home 
his father occupied. 

It is hardly fair to say he is afraid of the truth, 
he rather doubts that any new religious truth will 
ever be discovered. His faith is implicit that his 


creed is perfect, once for all delivered to the saints. 

Grant his premise, the conclusion is inevitable. 
If we have the ultimate all search for something 
better is absurd if not blasphemous. 

The fundamentalist does not claim that his be- 
liefs are always provable or even reasonable. They 
have authority back of them, and he accepts them on 
faith. The gradual evolution of primitive supersti- 
tions and taboos has for him no significance. History 
is distorted into a grand scheme of prophecy in which 
historic coincidences are regarded as proofs of the 
finger of Deity. Thus the Old Testament is merely a 
collection of sign-posts, pointing to events in the 
new dispensation. Its grand historic character is 
lost in magic and legerdemain. 

Truth frozen into creeds tends to harden hearts 
as well as beliefs. Sympathies instead of warping 
themselves around new conditions remain obdurate 
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and grow careless to human suffering. No new 
horizons come into view. Truth forever remains the 
same hard, monotonous gray. 

If modernism is trustful and discursive, funda- 
mentalism is legalistic, technical, primly exact, cock- 
sure. 

Every religion of authority has an infallible basis, 
for Catholics the church, for Evangelicals the Bible, 
for Orthodox Christians the creed. All distrust reason 


and conscience, the inner lights. The past had all 
the wisdom and revelation. Augustine is more po- 
tent than Goethe, Emerson weighs less than some: 
unlettered monk scrawling glosses on the sacred 
text. 

Fundamentalism, however warm its heart once: 
was, is no longer a beacon light, rather a sign-post 
pointing along the path humanity has traveled. Its: 
fires glow with a diminishing glory. 


Reactions of Our Readers 


THE MYSTERY OF EVIL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have recently been able to get right much literature and 
some books on the Universalist doctrine and I am enjoying the 
reasoning of the writers. However, there is one question that 
has come to me that I want some light on. The substance of 
the argument against eternal torment is that it is unfair, unjust. 
Some writer asks, “‘Would you save every one if you could?’’ 
That question carries great persuasive power. If God is as good 
as we are, even, will He not save all? But this question comes 
up: If we had made this world, would we not have made it free 
from disease and sin? It wasnotso made. If God did not make 
this world as a good man would have made it, what reason have 
we for saying He will or has made eternity as good as a good 
man would have made it? What is the kelief of your people 
on that question? 

JD. Paul. 

Washington, N.C. 


No man has solved the mystery of evil. All that we have 
is gleams of light cn a dark subject. We are not ready to say 
that if we had made the wcrld we would have “‘made it free frcm 
diseaseand sin.”” We believe that if we could we would have made 
it asthe Good God made it. That is, this present scheme of things 
is consistent with the theory that Perfect Goodness lies back 
of everything. The making of a noble Christlike character is nct 
as simple a thing even for the Almighty as it seems to some 
people. The ordering it done according to a pattern will nct pre- 
duce the same quality of product as toil, struggle, failure, victory, 
and continual exercise of the God-given power of choice. 

The battle-scarred veteran who comes up to the gates of 
heaven out of the melee of this old world may not ke as good- 
looking as a saint raised on a far-off star where there is no sin 
or opportunity to chocse, but when he gets to heaven, Ged will 
have something He can lean on. 

The Editor. 


* * 


VISITING A FLORIDA UNITARIAN CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As Florida is the mcst advertised spot on the earth to-day, 
it was with great pleasure that I made my way to the Unitarian 
church to hear what the Floridians had to say about us. For 
this was the notice I read in the evening paper: ‘‘First Unitarian 
Church, Orlando, Fla., corner of Rosalind and Central Avenue 
by Lake Aeola. George H. Badger, minister. Subject of the 
morn'ng sermon, “Ihe Difference between Universalists and 
Unitarians and Why They Should Unite.’’’ The surroundings 
sounded like paradise and the minister’s name I had seen at- 
tached to some very helpful religious messages. 

The sermon was clear cut, logical, meaty and direct. Sel- 
dom if ever kefcre have I heard so many interesting facts packed 
into a thirty minute address. 

Dr. Badger began his sermon by saying that Congrega- 
tionalists, Universalists and Unitarians had all been of late mak- 
ing overtures to one another leading to some plan of union. He 
said that Congregationalists and Unitarians had the same an- 
cestors and he briefly traced their origin from the same source, 
asying that “if the Congregationalists united it would be a family 


reunion and if the Universalists and Unitarians united it would 
be a marriage service, the result of true love and gracious wooing.’” 

Then Dr. Badger plunged immediately into his subject of 
the difference between Universalists and Unitarians. “The Uni- 
tarians,’”’ he said, ‘‘were much concerned about their historical 
sense, they cared much about their pedigree. The Universalists: 
cared little about their pedigree and more about their neighbors. 
They were on the fighting line in national and community affairs. 
Their chief am was to carry on and their chief delight was to 
carry the gospel to all sorts and conditions of men. Everywhere: 
you see the fine genial democracy which the Universalists have,. 
while Unitarians have made themselves conspicuous by their 
exclusiveness.”” 

He went on to say that Universalists have been more suc- 
cessful in attracting young people and holding them in some 
program of religious work than the Unitarians. This was partly 
because the Universalists had families with more children in 
their homes and also partly because of their “‘more genial touch.” 
When the two bodies meet in a arge convention down South 
they say “‘the Universalists bring the children and the Uni- 
tarians bring their pocketbooks.” “I think,” said Dr. Badger, 
“that the Universalists bring the better wealth.” 

“The Universalists and Unitarians have attained to about 
the same body of faith. The Universalists have approached this 
faith through the heart and the Unitarians have approached it 
through the head. It has been said that the Universalists be- 
lieve that God is too good to eternally damn man and the Uni- 
tarians believe that man is too good to ke damned. I do not quite 
believe in that statement, but it is a partial truth,” said Dr. 
Badger. 

The Universalists might be said to have the same relation to 
the Unitarians that Methodists have to the Presbyterians, 
stressing the warmer, heart-side of religion while the Unitarians 
stress the thought side in valor of logic and integrity of intellect. 

“T can not help feeling,’”’ said Mr. Badger, “that I have been 
giving the advantage to the Universalists this morning. I am 
a Unitarian, and believe the Unitarian Church the best that 
ever was—though I can imagine one better. I confess our sins 
of lack cf democracy, and self-conceit; yet there is this to be noted 
on our side: somehow we have made our gospel a little more 
effectual, if not quite so popular. It isn’t Unitarian money or 
snobbishness that accounts for that noble list of Unitarian names 
in the Hall of Fame, or the fact that we count five among the 
nation’s Presidents, while the Baptists and Congregationalists 
count only one apiece and the Universalists none at all. Some- 
how we do achieve remarkable success in proportion to our size 
in reaching people who do things. ; 

“But we do not do it in the big way we ought to do it— 
and the Universalists do not, either—because we each lack some- 
thing which the other has. We need their genial democracy and 
warm heart-eagerness; and they need, perhaps, a little more of 
our robust passion for ethical and intellectual vigor. Together 
we might be gloriously strong, where divided we are rather in- 
gloriously weak. Together we could more effectually insist 
upon the educational responsibility of true Christianity, in the 
light of all that science, history, and human experience can bring 
to the understanding of God’s reasonable ways.” 

Mr. Badger closed his address with an appeal to the Uni- 
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versalists of Orlando, saying: “‘We want you to come in with 
us—not because we want to see more people in our pews or 
more assets in our treasury, but because you have something 
of religion to give us, which we need.” 

After the service, being under the spell of the sermon, I came 
to the conclusion that the majority of the congregation were 
Universalists, for their warm handshake and kindly interest in 
strangers could not have been excelled. 

Orlando, Florida. 


* * 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIENCE 


_ To the Editor of the Leader: 

The state of North Carolina maintains a Prison Farm for 
white criminals about forty miles from Rocky Mount. It is 
divided nto two “camps” of around 200 men each. The state 
chaplain, being a very busy man, has called upon the churches 
in the surrounding country to conduct religious services on Sun- 
days. To Rocky Mount has fallen the task o caring for Camp 
One, and to the Universalists has been assigned the fifth Sunday 
in months containing five Sundays. Our first service, therefore, 
fell on Nov. 29. Thanksgiving having just passed, the young 
ladies of the church, assisted by the minister’s wife, put up two 
hundred packages of fruit for the inmates. Three auto loads 
comprised our company. 

Being a little wary of trying to force his small ‘“Chevey”’ over 
an unknown road with the normal speed of the high powered 
Hudson and Studebaker that were the escorting cars, the minis- 
ter called for a guide and started ahead. For more than twenty 
miles we bowled along over a fine state road; but when we neared 
the place where we were to take to “the dirt” it transpired 
that our guide was a bit uncertain when in uncharted territory. 
Twice we went astray; the last time overconfidence took us 
several miles out of our way. Inquiry revealed a short cut 
through the fields and we hopefully started. The less said about 
that road as a road the better—emphasis should be put on the 
“Short cut.’’ However, but for our anxiety to get there the ride 
through fields of cotton, tobacco and peanuts (mostly gathered) 
to our Northern eyes would have been very attractive. Once 
as the car was proceeding in second through an unusually bad 
mudhole a dainty little quail glided gracefully across the road 
from bush to opposite bush, apparently undisturbed by the 
complaining machine bearing down upon her. (How delighted 
the editor would have been had he had a camera there—though 
his brother, no doubt, would have preferred a gun.) 

At length we reached the stockade and driving among the 
waiting cars and groups of people we dismounted—only to 
learn that our short cut had brought us to Camp Two, while we 
were expected at Camp One, a mile away. That mile was soon 
covered and “‘Chevey”’ snuggled in between the Hudson and the 
Studebaker. We then learned that we had been running true to 
form, for every minister from Rocky Mount, so far, had got lost 
trying to get there. 

We noticed the prisoners were playing basketball in the 
prison yard, but soon they filed into the dining-room which had 
been hastily transformed into a chapel. As we were passing 
through the gate the keeper, a trusty, noticing the New York 
number plate that still adorned “‘Chevey,” asked us what part 
of New York we were from. He is a New Yorker from Albany. 
He came into the state with a traveling show and got into trouble 
with another member, and brought up in the “pen.” 

Not often does a minister face such a congregation. Two 
hundred men, docile and attentive, some in perpendicular, others 
in horizontal, stripes, some of the latter in irons; at the right a 
piano, at the leit a group of attendants and visiters; and at the 
rear in another room, but insice tie open door, a watchful guard 
with a ready rifle in hand. 

Mrs. Alvord took her place at the piano and called for 
favorite hymns. Two were selected. And how they did sing! 
Never before had we heard such fine singing from a bunch of 
untrained men. The musician of the firm declared there were 
several remarkably fine tenor and baritone voices. The pieces 
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were Gospel hymns, good old-fashioned ones too. When they 
sat down the parable of the Good Samaritan was read and a 
short prayer offered. Mrs. Alvord’s solo was apparently greatly 
enjoyed. Having finished she stood up and said: ‘‘We came 
down here to try to help you and you have helped us with your 
wonderful singing. Let’s sing another hymn.” This time they 
sang, “When the roll is called up yonder I’ll be there,” and plenty 
of gusto was put on the last words. 

For sermon the parables of Luke 15 were told and inter- 
preted to show that the sheep and the pjece of money still be- 
longed to the shepherd and the woman, and that though a wan- 
derer in a far country the prodigal was still his father’s dearly 
beloved son. So God still loves His wandering ones and a joyous 
welcome awaits us all when we return to the Father’s house. 
Another hymn and the benediction closed the service so far as 
the minister was concerned. But not so the “boys.” They peti- 
tioned the minister’s wife to play so they could sing some more 
znd we had quite a sacred concert. 

Several noticeable incidents occurred. A sixteen-year-old 
boy with face not yet bad was called up to talk with an interested 
lady who had observed him. He was serving a long term for 
assault on a man who had wronged his sister. Another youthful 
prisoner, a deaf mute, was summoned to talk with an equally 
afflicted young man in our party who had received every ‘pos- 
sible advantage. And how their fingers did fly! It was hard to 
stop them when it came time to go home. Certainly it was a 
unique experience, and we thought some readers of the Leader 
might be interested in its story. 

Otis F. Alvord. 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 

* * 
THE SOUTHERN PILGRIMAGE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just seen a copy of the Leader with an article by Mr. 
Gay on a Southern Pilgrimage. I am in most hearty accord 
with Mr. Gay in this matter. I want, however, that the Pilgrim- 
age should tarry long enough in Camp Hill for a conference. 
I do not think there is a place in the entire South that would call 
together so many Southern Universalists as here. I believe 
that they would come from all the Southern states and we could 
make a great meeting. I believe that I could take care of all 
the Northern visitors that would come and could keep them over 
night. I should like to give them a little insight into the South 
as I see it from day today. Weare little touched by the Northern 
and Western people, and I think our visitors would enjoy a day 
or two with us. I would make a real old-fashioned barbecue and 
am sure that we could make it a memorable occasion. I should 
like to have a number of papers written which would be worthy 
of publication. I can give you the services, I am quite sure, of 
the Associated Press, and in this way we would get the attention 
of people quite as much as though the meeting was in some 
larger city. I have several buildings which I would turn over to 
the conference and am quite sure that we could take fine care of 
everybody that would come. Our Southern visitors could be 
easily entertained, and I would look after the Northern visitors. 
I believe that a program could be worked out which could be 
published in book form and would be a great help and inspira- 
tion to the denomination. 

Lyman Ward. 
' Camp Hill, Ala. 


* * 
A CLEVELAND LAWYER MAKES REPLY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial in your issue of Dec. 12 entitled “Prohibition 
Hamstrung by Its Advocates’ reminds me that on a former 
occasion you gave your approval to the recent report of the 
Federal Council of Churches on prohibition. 

I know nothing about the attack by Clinton N. Howard 
on the President, and but little about Mr. Howard. I do know 
that in the days when the fight for prohibition was on and when 
many prominent men, who are now its supporters, were afraid 
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to commit themselves on the question, Mr. Howard was dealing 
deadly blows to the liquor traffic day in and day out. 

I agree with you fully that it is no time to indulge ‘n bitter 
attacks upon the President. Good policy ought to forbid it if 
nothing else. Still, if the Adm nistration had long ago placed 
the enforcement of prohibit on in the hands of its friends, rather 
than its enemies, can it be doubted there would be less reason 
for criticism now? 

But your attitude on the report of the Federal Council 
of Churches as revealed in the editorial of Dec. 12 and those 
of prior dates is a great surprise to me. If prohibition has been 
hamstrung by any one it was by this report, but you call it a 
“calm, constructive statement.” ‘Destructive’ would have 
described it far better, for who ever heard of a commanding 
officer in the midst of a battle publishing to the world the weak- 
ness of his position? It might be weak, but it would be treason 
to nform the enemy of it. The result was just what might have 
been expected. The enemies of prohibition at once seized upon 
this report and broadcast it as a confession of the churches 
that prohibition was a failure. And it wasa confession of failure. 
It will take a long time for the cause of prohibition to recover 
from that blow. And it was so utterly uncalled for. If it was 
the desire of the Council to arouse the friends of prohibition to 
renewed effort, that might have been done just as well and far 
better without first confessing failure to date, and expressing a 
grave doubt of ultimate success. After such a confession it will 
be difficult for the Federal Council of Churches to inspire much 
enthusiasm for the renewed effort. 

H. H. Henry 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * 


LOOKING BACK AND LOOKING AHEAD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed I am sending a check of $4.00 to renew my sub- 
scription and to pay for a new subscriber. I have been read- 
ing the Leader over fifty years, when the magazine was published 
by the Rev. Mr. Manicrd and my father was a subscriber. 
Manford dedicated our church in the country over fifty years 
ago. It was built in a beautiful grove donated by Ezekiel Bishop, 
one of the charter members. I well remember how proud our 
fathers were of the little church they could go to and hear the 
doctrine preached of their faith in the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 

As fifty years passed our church began to show age and 
needed repairs, so we decided to build one in Hutsonville, for 
there is where we needed one now, and we have a beautiful one 
of which we are all proud. It was dedicated the fifth of last 
April by Rev. John §. Cook, our pastor, and the Sunday follow- 
ing, Easter, eight new members were received into the church. 
Mrs. Edward Rains 
Hutsonville, Ill. : 


* * * 


MEETING OF THE CABINET 


At the meeting of the Cabinet of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention, held at Universalist 
Headquarters, Boston, Dec. 19, the following were present: 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, President, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
Secretary, Dr. John Smith Lowe, General Superintendent, Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester and Mr. Louis Annin Ames. 

As authorized by the Board, the Cabinet added to the 
Commission on Comity and Unity the Rev. James F. Albion, 
D. D., of Brunswick, Maine, and the Rey. B. C. Ruggles of 
Oakland, California. The Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., was 
placed on the Commission on the Ministry in place of the Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. The Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., 
was made a member of the Commission on Church Architecture. 
Mr. C. Neil Barney, Mr. Arthur Nash and the Rey. Hal T. 
Kearns were added to the Commission on Foreign Affairs and 
World Peace. Mrs. John Zoller of Little Falls, N. Y., was ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The following were appointed to the new Board of Religious 
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Education provided for by the Syracuse Convention: Dr. George 
E. Huntley, Prof. Bruce W. Brotherston, Dean Lee S. McCol- 
lester, the Rev W. J. Taylor and the Rev. Laura Bowman Galer. 

A special committee on the Church and Education was ap- 
pointed as follows: Dr. Joseph M. Tilden, Dr. Richard Eddy 
Sykes, Dr. Arthur W. Peirce, Dr. John A. Cousens and Miss 
Agnes M. Safford. This is a committee on general education, 
which was the thing originally in mind of those urging action at 
Syracuse. 

It was voted to continue the appropriation of the Golden 
Rule World Service Fund to the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ for the year 1926. 

It was also decided to hold the next meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the Universalist General Convention at Syracuse, 
N. Y., on April 12 and 13. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Good-Luck Garage 


Now there was a man who builded an house for his Automo- 
bile, and he fain would place above the door a symbol of Good 
Luck. And he found the Shoe of an Horse, and he nailed it above 
the door of that Temple which he had dedicated to the worship 
of speed. 

And it came to pass that I and Keturah we went that way. 
And I said unto her, Keturah. 

And she said, Behold, I am here. 

And I said, Behold that horseshoe above the door of the 
Garage. 

And when Keturah beheld it she smiled. 

And she said, That man may have the Right Idea of what 
will bring him Good Luck. c 

And I said, It is even so. He may yet have to call for the 
aid of some farmer’s horse to bring his Motor Car back to the 
Garage: 7 

And Keturah said, An horse may be a vain thing for safety, 
even as the Psalmist declared, but it is a good reliance when the 
Motor breaketh down. 

And I said unto her, Men do not easily rid themselves of 
bondage to the past. When they no longer drive an horse, they 
still will not choose their emblem of Good Luck from the Iron 
Thing they drive, but from the shoe of the Beast they have 
turned out to grass. Even so did Saul, the first king of Israel, 
despise Samuel while he was alive, and seek to call up his ghost 
after he was dead. For ideas that once have ruled the minds of 
men give way but slowly to new thoughts and iceals, and then 
leave Vestiges of their continuity, and the dead hand of In- 
stitutions that have given way to other things better or wcrse 
still exercise their influence on Human Conduct, and the great 
men of the past, and some others as well, still Rule us from their 
Urns. 

And Keturah said, Thou and I, my lord, are very nearly 
free from superstition, and we put not our trust in Hcrseshoes 
and such like. Neither do we fear things numbered Thirteen 
nor remember not to do things on Friday. 

And_-I said, It is even so, and I do not take too seriously 
other people’s fondness for old wives’ fables and the symbols 
thereof. If any man careth for an Horseshoe over the Barn Door, 
I see no objection to it. But for a Garage, I think that I should 
prefer something at least as up to date as the automobile. 

And Keturah said, What symbol wouldest thou prefer for 
Good Luck above the door of the Garage? 

And I said, As I own no Garage I will select no Symbol for 
it. But this I would desire, that my Good Luck sign be as nearly 
up to date as my means of transportation. But my Luck is as 
good as I deserve, and other folk may have the Horseshoes. 

And Keturah said, Yea, and they may have the Motor Cars. 
But I enjoy the Rides they give to us. 

And so do I. 

But if I sought a Symbol, it would be the Wings of an Air- 
plane, or the Motor of a Blimp. For I would choose my Ideals 
from things that belong to the Future. 
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The Debate on the World Court 


From the Address of Senator Swanson of Virginia on December 17 


The most important question that could engage the efforts 
of the statesmen of the world is to devise means to prevent the 
occurrence of war and to effect the settlement of international 
differences by the rules of justice and reason and not by force. 
Before this all other questions fade into insignificance. 

No nation is more interested than the United States in the 
prevention of war and in the settlement of international dif- 
ferences by peaceful means instead of by force. If any future 
world war should arise the United States would be the great- 
est loser and sufferer. We have become a great creditor nation, 
with vast sums of money due us and with large investments 
scattered in every part of the world. We have the largest foreign 
commerce of any nation. Twenty per cent of our varied produc- 
tion must find access to foreign markets or else depression, loss, 
and bankruptcy await our productive enterprises. No one is 
able to estimate what immense losses will accrue to the United 
States by another world war. 

When the statesmen of the world met at Versailles to nego- 
tiate peace and end the war, they realized the necessity for new 
machinery and created two additional methods to further peace 
and to restrain war. The world is indebted for the new methods 
to the vision, genius, persistency, and courage of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

First. The covenant of the League of Nations was created. 
It contemplated that all of the nations of the world should meet 
annually and discuss their differences, seek to settle their dis- 
- putes, and co-operate for their mutual advantage and unite as 
far as possible to preserve the peace of mankind. Fifty-five 
nations have accepted the covenant of this League and are 
now in a union under its terms. It is expected that Germany 
will soon join, and other nations are expected to follow later. 
When this has been done, the United States and Russia will be 
the only first-class powers outside of the covenant. I do not 
at this time purpose to discuss the League, its work, its provi- 
sions, or whether it is wise or unwise for the United States to 
join. The United States has determined not to unite with the 
League, and there is no proposition pending before the Senate 
for this purpose, hence any discussion of that matter at this time 
would be ill timed. 

The second method devised to aid peace at the Versailles 
conference was to provide for the creation of a world court to 
hear and dispose of such international disputes as could be de- 
termined by a judicial tribunal. Article 14 of the League pro- 
vided : ““The Council shall formulate and submit to the members 
of the League for adoption plans for the establishment of a Per- 
manent Court for International Justice. The court shall be 
competent to hear and determine any dispute of an international 
character which the parties thereto submit to it. The court may 
also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or action referred 
to it by the Council or by the Assembly.” 

In compliance with this direction the Council invited a com- 
mittee of jurists to prepare and submit to the Council the statute 
of the court, to be submitted also to the Assembly of the League. 
This advisory committee of jurists consisted of eleven of the ablest 
and most distinguished international lawyers that could be ob- 
tained from the various nations, and included Elihu Root, who 
had had distinguished public service in the United States as 
Secretary of War, Secretary of State, and Senator, and was 
acknowledged as one of our ablest jurists and statesmen. 

This advisory committee met at The Hague in 1920 to ac- 
complish the work assigned. On the motion of Mr. Root it 
accepted as the basis for its discussion the plan of a court sub- 
mitted by the delegates from America to The Hague Conference 
in 1907. The American plan of 1907 thus became the founda- 
tion upon which the existing World Court was constructed. 
There were modifications, but that plan is largely the plan finally 
adopted, reported, and submitted by this committee to the 


Council of the League. The Council considered the plan sub- 
mitted at two sessions, made some amendments, and then re- 
ferred it to the Assembly of the League. In the Assembly it 
was fully examined by a subcommittee of jurists, reported to 
the Assembly, where it was fully discussed, some amendments 
adopted, and the present plan unanimously approved for sub- 
mission to the members of the League. The main structure of 
the plan reported by the advisory committee of jurists was re- 
tained in the plan approved. 

When the Assembly of the League was considering the 
statute of the court, considerable discussion arose and much 
difference of opinion existed upon the manner in which the statute 
should be adopted. by the states concerned. Article 14 of the 
covenant provides: ‘‘The Council shall formulate and submit to 
the members of the League for adoption plans for the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Court of International Justice.” 

One view which was strongly pressed was that the court 
could and should be constituted by the vote of the Assembly 
alone. Those advocating this course insisted that the term 
“members of the League’ meant the Assembly of the League 
composed of representatives of the members. If this view had 
prevailed the court would have become a creature of the League, 
brought into existence by its will and subject to its control. 
The other view was that the term ‘‘members of the League’’ 
meant the separate states which had assented to the covenant 
of the League, and that it was both expedient and necessary that 
the statute of the court should be ratified by the individual 
states. If this course were pursued, then the court would be 
free and independent of the League and would be controlled 
by the statute bringing it into existence. The statute of the 
court would be separate and distinct from the covenant of the 
League and have no relation to it. 

This latter view prevailed and the Assembly directed that 
the statute of the court should be submitted to the members of 
the League for adoption in the form of a protocol, to be duly 
ratified and thus to express the assent of the members of the 
League to the statute of the court. Further to emphasize the 
independence of the court it was provided that the statute of 
the court should become operative as soon as the protocol had 
been ratified by a majority of the members of the League. Thus, 
no court could be created except by the favorable individual 
action of a majority of the states which were members of the 
League. The separation of the court and the League is further 
emphasized by the fact that a nation can be a member of the 
League and not a party to the statute creating the court, and 
that it may be a party to the court statute and not a member 
of the League. 

Forty-eight states, far more than a majority required, have 
assented to the protocol of the World Court statute. The court 
is an institution absolutely distinct from the League. It derives 
its power from its own statute and not the covenant of the 
League. The League enacts no law, no rule, no regulation gov- 
erning the court. The League has no power whatsoever to 
modify in any respect the statute of the court. It has no power 
to remove any of the judges, as this can only be done by a unani- 
mous vote of the members of the court. The authority for every 
act that the Council and Assembly of the League performs in 
connection with the Permanent Court of International Justice 
is derived from the statute of the court and not from the cove- 
nant of the League. 

The Council and Assembly have been selected by the statute 
of the court as agencies or instrumentalities to do certain speci- 
fied acts as authorized and directed. This is the view enter- 
tained by eminent lawyers and jurists who have given the ques- 
tion full examination and consideration. To obviate any possible 
doubt that may exist as regards the position of the United 
States in case of favorable action upon the pending resolution, 
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it is specified in the resolution that “‘adhesion shall not be taken 
to involve any legal relation on the part of the United States to 
the League of Nations or the assumption of any obligation by the 
United States under the covenant of the Legaue of Nations.” 

The court consists of fifteen members—eleven judges and 
four deputy judges. They are elected for a period of nine years 
by the Assembly and Council of the League of Nations acting 
independently. The judges must obtain an absolute majority of 
votes of each body. The members are eligible for re-election, 
and when a vacancy occurs the person selected fills the unexpired 
term only. Every nine years there must be a new election of 
judges. 

The members are elected regardless of their nationality and 
must be persons of high moral character who possess the quali- 
fications required in their respective countries for appointment 
to the highest judicial offices or jurisconsults of recognized 
competence in international law. No member of the court can 
exercise any political or administrative function or act as agent, 
counsel, or advocate in any case of an international nature. The 
judges are also prohibited from participating in any case in which 
they have previously taken any active part whatsoever. 

The Council and Assembly are required to elect the members 
of the court from a list of persons nominated by the national 
groups in The Hague Court of Arbitration. All members of the 
court of arbitration at The Hague are permitted to make nomi- 
nations. The United States as a member of the court of arbi- 
tration was permitted to make nominations. It made no nomi- 
nations when the first selection of judges was made, although 
our Government was requested to do so, but subsequently when 
a vacancy had to he filled our Government made nominations. 
Provision is made for nominations to be made by members of 
the League who are not members of the permanent court of 
arbitration upon the same conditions as are prescribed for 
members of the court of arbitration. 

Provision is also made, where no candidate receives a ma- 
jority of both the council and assembly, for a conference be- 
tween the two bodies which will insure an election and prevent 
a deadlock. 

When the election of judges was first made there were 
eighty-one men nominated, and the Council and Assembly were 
able to select without much fricticn or delay the fifteen mem- 
bers of the court. The method of election has proved satisfactory 
and has solved the difficulty which had heretofore always pre- 
vented the creation of a World Court. A World Court, as sug- 
gested by the American members to The Hague conference of 
1907, would have keen created, except for the impossibility of 
agreeing upon means cf selecting the judges. Thesame difficulty 
arose in the selection of judges for the prize court. 

All nations keing consicered in international law as equal, 
regardless of their size, it was impossible to get the consent of 
the larger nations to leave the selection of judges to an assembly 
of all the nations. The smaller nations insisted on this right, 
and the larger nations refused to accede to it. Thus, no satis- 
factory method had heretofore been devised by which the court 
could secure the election of its members. 

When the advisory committee of jurists met they were con- 
fronted with this same difficulty, which had wrecked the World 
Court at The Hague in 1907. Mr. Elihu Root suggested that 
the Council and Assembly of the League could be employed by 
the statute creating the court as a satisfactory agency for the 
election of its judges. The Council consists of representatives cf 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and six other members, 
selected from time to time in its discretion by the Assembly. 

The Assembly consists of the representatives of the fifty- 
five nations which have become members of the League, each 
nation having an equal representation in this body. Thus, Mr. 
Root ably argued that by requiring the judges to be elected by 
both the Council and Assembly acting as independent bodies the 
large and small nations would have their respective rights rela- 
tively recognized, and he strongly presented that these bodies 
constituted the best agencies available for the selection of judges. 
He pointed out that the Council and Assembly of the League 


were largely similar to our House of Representatives and Senate; 
that states were represented in the House of Representatives 
in the proportion of their power and population; that in the 
Senate each state, whether large or small, was given equal 
representation; that by this compromise the American Consti- 
tution was made possible, and that requiring the joint action 
of both to effect legislation had worked splendidly. Mr. Root 
deserves great credit for his ability in solving this difficulty. 

It is believed that if the United States adheres to this 
court she should be permitted to participate on an equality 
with the other nations in the election of judges. This is made 
one of the conditions of adherence, as recommended by Presi- 
dents Harding and Coolidge and Secretary Hughes, and con- 
tained in the pending resolution. As the Council and the As- 
sembly, in the election of judges, act entirely under the statute 
of the court and not under the covenant of the League, the 
United States can participate in this election without involving 
itself in any way with the obligations of the covenant of the 
League. When it votes for the judges in the Council and in the 
Assembly, as it would have the right todo in each body under 
the reservation, its power to vote is derived from the statute 
of the court and not from the covenant. 

If the United States sits as a member of the Council and the 
Assembly in electing judges it can not be the Council and As- 
sembly under the League, but must and would be a different 
body acting under the statute of the Court. The United States 
being a member of each of these bodies for election of judges 
would necessarily make it a different body from the covenant, 
and a body under the statute of the court. As to whether the 
United States can do this or not is to be determined by the 
statute of the court, and not by the covenant of the League. If 
the members who have adhered to the court assent to this it 
can be readily done without amendment either of the covenant 
or the statute. : 

This is the view entertained by Secretary Hughes and other 
eminent lawyers and jurists who have thoroughly examined and 
considered the matter. Some opponents of the court insist 
that this can only ke accomplished by an amendment of the 
statute of the court. The statute makes no provision for its 
amendment. An amendment can only be effected by the same 
process which was employed in the original promulgation of the 
statute. This means a new protoccl must be signed and ratified 
by forty-eight states. This means great delay, if not failure, 
It would reopen the controveries which were settled in the exist- 
ing statute. It would put the United States in the embarrassing 
attitude of proposing amendments to the statute to which it 
had never assented. It would savor of international impudence. 
Eminent and able laywers and jurists insist it can be accomplished 
as effectively by reservations as by amendments. ‘ 

No objection could be urged to a participation by the 
United States in this election except by the people who are so 
antagonistic to the League that they do not wish the United 
States to associate with it in any manner whatsoever, believing 
contact with it means contamination. 

This system of electing judges has proved its success by the 
ability and character of the men chosen. One of the ablest mem- 
bers of the court was selected from the United States without 
any nomination by his Government, the Hon. John Bassett 
Moore, one of the world’s foremost international lawyers and 
writers. : 

The statute provides that the compensation of the judges 
and expenses of the court shall be borne by the League of Na- 
tions in such manner as shall be decided by the Assembly upon 
the proposal of the Council. Again, the statute uses the Assembly 
and Council of the League as agencies for this purpose. 

The court is required to hold sessions every year, unless 
the rules of the court provide otherwise, to commence June 15. 
The president may summon an extraordinary session of the 
court whenever necessary. The official languages are to be 
French and English, though the court may, at the request of the 
parties, order other languages. The court was located at The 
Hague to remove it from the political atmosphere of Geneva. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


ON DR. SLATEN 


When Dr. Slaten says that ‘‘to be a Christian is to accept 
a certain historic scheme of thought as true,” he is either ex- 
pressing himself badly or he is blind to the facts. For many 
devout Christians of ultra-liberal mind Christianity consists 
primarily not in “a certain historic scheme of thought,” but 
in a definite relationship to Christ. Thoreau in his famous 
‘saying, If we would understand Christ we must abolish Christianity, 
at least suggested the positive possibility and reality of under- 
standing Christ. Surely Dr. Slaten ought to be deep-visioned 
and broad enough to see and acknowledge that there are large 
numbers of men in the churches to-day who are known as “‘:ib- 
erals’”’ and “modernists,” though they may not call themselves 
by these titles, for whom the whole movement of religion con- 
‘sists in a new and simple approach to Christ and the Gospel, 
defined in the simple New Testament terms of love and grace. 
‘The men and women for whom the cry, Back to Christ, has a 
clear, simple, and definite meaning, and for whom its meaning 
implies the dominance of the Christ-life and consciousness, and 
-of Christian freedom, over “‘a certain historic scheme of thought,” 
will still believe, despite Dr. Slaten’s ridiculous dogmatism, that 
the name Christian has a new depth and sacredness of meaning. 
‘We may have called things Christian that were not Christian, 
but surely the more nearly and truly we approach to the freedom 
and simplicity that are in Christ the more approriately and 
tenaciously we may assert and hold the reality of the Christian 
name. 

We should be the last to exalt names above realities, but 
when the name of Christ is held lightly we question whether 
‘the realities of Christ will be strongly evidenced. 

It should ke said that many Unitarians, even in the out- 
‘standing leadership of that fellowship, while not challenging 
Dr. Slaten’s likerty of expressicn, dissent as strongly as we do 


from the position he has taken.—The Congregationalist. 
* * 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM ON THE MOVE 


Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, did 
every church in America and the editor of every religious journal 
.a high service some months ago when he delivered his address 
on religious journalism at Yale. Dr. Gilroy stated the problems 
common to his fellow-craitsmen. He was right in saying that 
the source of each one of those major problems is the apathy of 
church people toward the religious press. He had found his 
fellow-editors agreed ‘“‘that the outlook for religious journalism 
is exceedingly dark unless the church can be roused to see the 
need of grappling with the problem.’ He might have added 
that the editor of every wide-awake religious journal is deter- 
mined that the miracle of such rousing shall be wrought. 
The improvement in the caliber of the few leading religious 
_ joufnals during the past five years is one of the most striking 
manifestations of the vitality resident in religious journalism. 
Any intelligent editor would ke the last to deny that the religious 
press of America fell to a pretty low level for a long period of 
years. Why it was able to live, even at that level, is one of the 
ultimate mysteries. For toward no fundamentally essential de- 
partment of its work has the church been so stupidly apathetic 
as toward its press. Furthermore, no section of the field of pub- 
lication work is so precarious as that of the weekly periodical of 
opinion; surely no periodical field is so precarious as that of the 
religious weekly. Religicus journals have been starved to 
emaciation by a negligent church, but have refused to die. 
Their forms, often enough piteously grotesque and shadowy, 
have persistently gone up and down the streets of the religious 
world. Yet a dozen of these journals have, within the past few 
years, accomplished the amazing feat of changing the shadow into 

_ substance, in spite of terrifyingly increased costs of living, and 
with no increase of revenue to meet those costs. Editors them- 
Selves are not quite sure how it was done. 


But if the members of our various churches believe that the 
editors of their journals are satisfied with the conditions under 
which they are working, in what they conceive to be a widely 
undervalued field of service, they are gravely mistaken. These 
editors constitute a fellowship every member of which is de- 
termined that the Christian Church shall ring with their de- 
mands for proper recognition until that recegnition, with proper 
support, is forthcoming. No prophet of doom has yet arisen 
whose voice has convinced these editors that the day of the re- 
ligious press is past—and they have listened to many voices and 
enchanting arguments. 

That fellowship of determination has grown out of their 
ocmmon problems. The universal character of those problems 
was well stated recently by Dr. van Schaick in an editorial in 
the Universalist Leader: He wrote: 


Let us explain that the joys and sorrows of the edi- 
torial office make a great bond whatever the differences 
in the creeds of the editors. Weeks roll around just as 
rapidly for one as for the other. The man who stops 
his subscription because we are too “pro” or too “anti” 
looks about the same in each office. The cost of paper 
and press work falls equally on the orthodox and the 
unorthodox. Delinquent subscribers are no nearer 
heaven (to put it mildly) to us than to our friend who 
thinks he has a much sterner creed. Fatigue, disap- 
pointment, hard times, perils, stripes, cut one about the 
same as the other. And appreciation, understanding, 
help, sympathy, lift and cheer all alike. But far more 
fundamental than any of these things are the tasks 
we have together. When we get beneath the surface 
we find similarities of faith and idealism. We have a 
common origin, a common lot, a common destiny. 
All of us reverence God, honor Christ and want the 
Kingdom of Heaven established on earth. All of us face 
the same sin, disease, war, poverty and other social 
evils and maladjustments. 


In his Yale address Dr. Gilroy said: “There is not a religious 
editor in America to-day who is not carrying on his work without 
sufficient official backing, without adequate popular support, 
without adequate staff and equipment.”’ And this in spite of the 
fact that in a day when journalism is “‘cursed with misrepresenta- 
tion and propaganda, when news columns are vitiated by parti- 
san and reactionary bias,’’ the religious weekly is, by and large, 
“the last stand in editorial honesty and good journalism,. the 
last barrier of defense against forces all too willing to mislead and 
corrupt public opinion.’”’ And the speaker added: “‘If the churches 
were alive to the problem they would see the need of strengthen- 
ing and extending the forces of religious journalism in manifold 
ways.” 

The Lest of the religious journals of to-day in no wise meets 
the ideals of those who create them. The editor of every one 
of these journals, we suspect, would produce next week, save 
for lack of adequate capital, a paper that would amaze its every 
reader. We wish there were a fairy who could collect the pained 
smiles of editors. These smiles are born each week, when in- 
terested subscribers suggest a new feature for “‘the improve- 
ment of the paper.”” How many times has the editor thought of 
each “new feature’ and longed to introduce it! And always, 
over his shoulder, has leered the unpleasant face of Cost. More 
pages, increased production ccsts in paper, printing and mailing; 
a larger number of brilliant writers, increased ccsts for con- 
tributors; new departments, increased ccsts for an adequate 
staff; more pictures, increased costs for cuts. 

“Judged from the standpoint of openness of mind and pro- 
gressive outlook,’”’ says Dr. Gilroy, “‘it is not the worst, but the 
best of religious newspapers that are in danger from the spirit 
of apathy and iconoclasm.”’ 

But there is a new day ahead for religious journalism. It 
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will dawn when the members of the Christian Church see to it 
that those journals which have already undergone a renaissance 
are adequately financed.—The Churchman. 

* * 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR OUR OPTIMISM 


“Tn all the years of my mature life,” said Dr. A. A. Berle, 
in our hearing the other day, ‘‘I have never seen the American 
people so utterly contemptible as they are to-day.” Dr. Berle 
was referring to the exclusion of the Countess Karolyi and the 
apathy of the public to that conspicuous issue of liberty and 
right. But this is only one instance of such apathy. The people 
apparently have no interest any more in any question that 
is serious and fundamental. They are willing that the govern- 
ment should do anything, provided only that they are left alone 
to make money and indulge in pleasure. There never was a 
more dreadful scandal in the history of the nation than the 
Teapot Dome scandal. An ex-Senator and Cabinet officer was 
discovered to have sold out the government for cash, two mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet were involved, the dead President 
Harding was brought under suspicion. But nobody cared! We 
have at this moment another first-class scandal in the adminis- 
tration of the Navy Department. Colonel Mitchell makes 
sensational charges of executive malpractise and substantiates 
them; a great flying-ship is lost on a political jaunt to county 
fairs; a Judge Advocate of a trial court is caught tampering 
with witnesses; a Secretary ef the Navy is proved to be guilty 
of a lie or of culpable ignorance. But nobody cares!! An elec- 
tion is held in New York City. Tammany Hall, better trained 
but as vicious a tiger as ever, puts up a cheap moving picture 
show pianist, with a few years of machine politics behind him, as 
its candidate for mayor. And nobody cares—Mr. Walker is 
elected almost by consent!!! Meanwhile unnumbered thou- 
sands swarm to the baseball games and the football contests, and 
unnumbered millions gaze feverishly at the silver screen and 
listen as feverishly at the radio. Seriously, now—has the world 
seen anything like it since the idle multitudes of Rome defied the 
emperors and panted with excitement at the gladiatorial games?— 
Unity. 
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HUMANIST AND THEIST 


Our editorial theology is theistic. It is, of course, our own, 
just as that of every layman, every minister in his parish, is his 
own. We neither prescribe nor proscribe. By theistic we 
mean that we believe the Power not ourselves, which we call 
God, is the greatest fact in the world. Now the humanist be- 
lieves, as we understand him, that the power within himself is 
the greatest fact in the world. That is why he says little of God. 
It is, in fact, a matter of emphasis. A humanist is potentially 
just as religious as a theist. The humanistic attitude does not 
deny the objective source of the strength of one’s members, but 
it says it is spiritually speculative and likely to be spiritually 
destructive to stress what God is and will do. The humanist 
says He will do nothing, as a matter of fact; anything that is 
done, we must do. He says the present condition in the world 
is due to the supine worship of God, when the world could be 
saved if people would spend more time getting knowledge of the 
needs of the world and more dynamic for action from the truths 
of life, like love, justice, mercy, and service. ; 

Now right there is where humanist and theist ought to 
stand together and work together. The theist contemplates 
the august grandeur of the cosmic order, with its inviolable 
spirit breathing life and beauty and power into the soul of man, 
and says to himself, ‘‘Go to, now, O man! On with the crusade 
of my individual piety, my home virtue, my civic duty, my pro- 
ductive labor, my world fellowship!”’ That is, a good and in- 
telligent theist does these things. And a good humanist says 
these same things to himself, but without first saying anything 
to the God of all. He looks within and finds all things needful. 
If the humanist can really find in Man all that the theist finds 
in God—and certainly we are taught that we are partakers of 
God’s nature—and if he gives these findings the same names that 


the theist gives his findings—Love, Honor, Loyalty, Service, 
Truth—are they not, as a matter of fact, one for practical pur- 
poses? If man is the highest that God has made, how can we 
look higher than this highest? That is, with the expectation 
of finding anything real and vital? 

Is not the orthodox devotion to Jesus Christ simply one 
historic expression of the humanist belief? They worship him. 
That attitude is not approved by the modern humanist, and 
yet in the humanist’s church he virtually worships man in the 
abstract. What is the difference? It seems to us he is much 
nearer orthodoxy than the worshipers of God are.—Christian 
Regi ter. 


* * 


THE REGIONS BEYOND 


God has placed in the human heart an insatiable spirit 
of curiosity. We want to know what lies beyond. The infant 
falls out of bed in his first quest. The child will never be satis- 
fied where it is. Man dares death to glimpse the regions beyond. 
Amundsen zooms up into the frozen polar wastes. The fliers 
hop off for trans-oceanic points. A dirigible breaks up in a cy- 
clonic night. But neither heat nor cold, watery wastes nor 
desert drear, hunger, thirst, sickness nor death, quenches the 
indomitable spirit of curiosity. Man true to a divine impulse 
rises when he falls and still stretches forth his feeble hand into 
the night. 

Christian missions crystallize the thrill of the unknown. 
Jesus indicated this when he must go into the next towns. He 
must visit the regions beyond. At last he said, “Into all the 
world.’”’ The homeless Paul looks across the trackless sea into 
Europe and hears its call. The early church scatters to earth’s 
ends seeking the lost. Planting the outposts for God on the 
farther frontiers has been an age-lasting tonic for Christly men. 
God gives us the impulse, the means and the message. It is 
ours to respond. Churches and men who are satisfied with 
things as they are have only a name to live. In reality they are 
dead. 

Carey pioneering into India; Judson leaving the comforts 


_of civilization for Burma; Morrison facing Chinese apathy; 


Livingstone wading Africa’s malarial swamps; the new missionary 
now on the way to the unknown—all share the life of the Peerless 
Pioneer whose spirit calls us into fellowship with him as we 
seek the great beyond where the kingdom shall come. Life is a 
quest. Its goal whether personal or social lies in the regions be- 
yond. The call to heroic Christian service awakens us to new 
life because God Himself has put something into every human 
heart that thrills at the call of facing the unrealized. God’s 
grace still waits for every obedient soul that answers, “I am 
ready. HereI am. Send me.”—The Baptist. 


* * 


TO REMEMBER CONCERNING THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


As it is being conducted at present its primary object is 
not the instruction of the older members of the congregation but 
the younger. The adults have the church services where if they 
faithfully attend they will get the best the pastor has to offer 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures and of life, as well as be 
thrilled by the inspiring music and share in the benefits of public 
worship. 

And a second thing to remember is, we are carrying on our 
work with the young to accommodate the members of our con- 
gregation rather than for those who are not interested enough 
to become members of the parish. You say, perhaps, the chil- 
dren of this latter class offer a good field for missionary work, 
which is doubtless true, but our experience with them has been 
that these children after a little follow their parents’ example 
rather than the instruction of the schoc!. There seems to be 
little that can be done for such until their parents feel their re- 
sponsibility in religious matters and lead the way. It is not fair 
as is often done to blame the faithful church school teacher for 
their children’s moral failures when as parents they have done so 
little to make the teacher’s instruction effective-—The Message. 
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Home and Children 


THE NAZARETH SHOP 


I wish I had been his apprentice, to see him each morning at 
seven, 

As he tossed his gray tunic far from him, the Master of earth and 
of heaven. 

When helifted the lid off his work chest and opened his carpenter’s 
kit, 

And looked at his chisels and augers, and took the bright tools 
out of it. 

While he gazed at the rising sun tinting the dew on the opening 
flowers, 

And smiled as he thought of his Father, whose love folds this 
planet of ours, 

When he fastened his apron Boa: him, and put on his working 
man’s cap, 

And grasped the smooth hasp of the hammer, to give the bent 
woodwork a tap, 

Saying, “Lad, let me finish this ox-yoke. 
in his crop.” 

Oh, I wish I had been his apprentice and worked in the Nazareth 
shop! 


The farmer must put 


Some wish they had been on Mount Tabor, to hearken unto his 
high speech 

When the quick and the dead were about him, he holding com- 
munion with each. 

Some wish they had heard the soft accents that stilled the wee 
children’s alarms, 

When he won the sweet babes from their mothers and folded 
them fast in his arms. 

Some wish. they had stood by the Jordan when holy John greeted 
him there, 

And seen the white dove of the Spirit fly down o’er the path of 
his prayer. 

Some wish they had seen the Redeemer when into the basin he 
poured 

The water, and, girt with a towel, the servant of all was the Lord. 

But for me, if I had the choosing, Oh, this would them all overtop, 

To work all day steady beside him, of old in the Nazareth shop. 


These heavenly wonders would fright me, I can not approach to 


them yet. 

But, Oh, to have seen him when toiling, his forehead all jeweled 
with sweat, 

To hear him say softly, ‘“My helper, now bring me the level and 
rule.” 


To have him bend over and teach me the use of the artisan’s tool. 
To hear him say, “This is a sheep gate, to keep the wandering 
flock,” 
- Or, “This is astout oaken housesill. I hope it will rest on a rock.” 
And sometimes his mother might bring us our meal in the mid- 
summer heat, 
-Outspread it so simply before us, and bid us sit down and eat. 
Then with both of us silent befcre him, the blessed Messiah would 
stop 
To say grace, and a tremulous glory would fill the Nazareth shop. 
Robert McIntyre. 
* * * 
DEACON ARNOLD’S CONVERSION 
Walter McPeek 


WEACON ARNOLD was one of the ribs of the 
| church. The minister was admittedly the 
backbone, but of all his loyal laymen, none, 
ax28}} it seemed, did more to aid the church than 
helignified Mr. Arnold. Raising funds for new church 
curtains, ushering at the Sunday service, doing 
the carpenter work around the church, and laying 


the new carpet in the Ladies’ Aid room—all of these 
tasks fell to the willing hands of Mr. Arnold, the 
chairman of the board. 

But somehow the boys of the church did not 
appreciate the hard-working and devoted deacon. 
Perhaps they did not understand him. Their eyes, 
discerning as are the eyes of youth, had never pene- 
trated beneath the long black coat and the hard-lined, 
serious face. Their main contacts with him had been, 
on the whole, unpleasant. First he had dispersed 
their Scout troop one night when, their leader having 
failed to appear, he had found the boys roughhousing 
the furniture of the basement. Afterwards, when 
the boys, fully penitent, had wanted to repair or pay 
for the demolished chair and had come to him to make 
peace, the deacon had refused to be reasoned with. 
Their meetings in the musty basement had been in- 
definitely discontinued. 

Deacon Arnold’s face was always sour and long. 
At least the boys thought so. At Sunday school, 
while he attempted to lead the singing, the boys often 
talked about him behind the hymn books. They 
doubted if he could smile. They hadn’t seen him 
smile for a long time. 

Finally the worst had come when the Deacon 
had advised against a Sunday school baseball team. 
That was the last straw. The boys dreamed of sweet 
revenge. Accordingly they followed the example of 
their elders, who, when they do not get what they 
want, organize a strike. The boys went on a strike. 

The walk-out occurred at 9.40 on Sunday morn- 
ing. All the boys had come to Sunday school ahead 
of time. For the first time in months the boys’ side 
of the church was crowded. Deacon Arnold blinked 
and scratched his head. Perhaps the boys weren’t 
so bad after all. The thought occurred to him that 
it might be well to let their Scout troop meet again— 
under leadership. The youngsters had never sat up 
so straight, had never looked so alert, had never given 
such a promise for the future of the church, and for 
the future of America. 

But, just as the organ began the opening hymn, 
over forty boys arose and walked very sedately out 
of the room, while the organist played ‘Onward 
Christian Soldiers.’ Deacon Arnold looked wildly 
and helplessly around the room, and the minister 
rushed down the aisle. But he hesitated before he 
reached the door. Half of the group was already out 
of the church. 

Sunday school was held that day with forty-two 
lusty lunged youths in the adjoining lot, playing base- 
ball, on Sunday. They had defiantly organized (out- 
side of Sunday school) the team that they were not 
permitted to organize within it! 

A hurried consultation followed, with much 
shaking of heads and many long faces. Deacon Arnold 
was in favor of having the boys forcibly dispersed for 
disturbing the peace. But the minister and the rest 
of the board dissented. 

“But the church?” the deacon had exclaimed. 
“What will people think of the church?” 

“What is the church! Who is the church?” the 
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pastor asked. reflectively. ‘I wonder if most of the 
church isn‘t out playing ball!” 

“No. I mean the church building—the preaching 
service—the—” Light seemed to be dawning some- 
where within the deacon’s bald head. Were the boys 
part of the church? Surely those noisy striking rascals 
were only a troublesome appendage, not a part of 
the church itself! 

Nothing was decided at the hurried conference. 
More than one member of the board had a youngster 
ovt there playing. One father had started out to 
administer a spanking to a certain striker, but he had 
recalled Deacon Arnold’s boyhood days, laughed, 
and decided within his heart that perhaps the lads 
weren’t entirely to blame. 

A committee had been appointed to investigate 
the situation and take whatever action they thought 
wise. All during the morning service the deacon’s 
thoughts wandered to the vacant lot next to the church, 
where the happy voices of the boys now and then 
broke in upon the solemnity of the occasion. 

The congregation had repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 
Deacon Arnold had paused just a moment at the 
phrase, “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.”’ But he had been 
repeating it for forty years. Surely there was no new 
meaning in it this morning. Yet it kept running 
through his mind again and again. 

The first song was announced, “What shall the 
harvest be?’”’ In his clear bass voice the deacon 
started as he had for many years, clear and vibrant, 
‘Sowing our seed in the daylight fair,” and on through 
the verse. Just as his voice ended the last note of the 
chorus, “Oh, what shall the harvest be?” a boyish yell 
from outside sounded above the stillness, ““Yeah for 
you.” 

Deacon Arnold stopped singing. The congrega- 
tion started on the last verse, but the song limped 
without his voice. The deacon began to cough. Things 
were swimming before him. He glanced through the 
stained glass window to the boys in the baseball 
field—and wondered about the harvest. 

Perhaps he and the rest of the congregation had 
not been cultivating their fields as they should. That 
thovght had never come to him before. The men of 
the church had been only acting as caretakers of the 
tools. They had bought new books for. the library— 
for the old ladies of the church to read. They had 
cepainted the church auditorium, but the Sunday 
school was not allowed to meet there. The Ladies’ 
Aid room, unpainted, was plenty big enough and 
good enough for young roughnecks. It was a big bare 
room above the auditorium. The men of the church 
had always seen it as their job to take care of the 
tools, rather than using them. 

And this was the harvest— 

The minister read something from the Bible about 
suffering the little children to come unto him. But 
Deacon Arnold’s mind was far away. He had heard 
that passage many times before, and had always 
thought that it referred to very small children—too 
small to do any damage. To-day his mind was work- 
ing somewhere else. 

While the ushers were taking up the collection 
the deacon left the auditormmm. He proceeded straight- 


way to the vacant lot. The boys saw him coming 
and started to disperse. Facing him, they slowly 
backed away as he came nearer. 

“T won’t hurt you. Don’t run. I want to talk 
to you,”’ he assured them, trying to smile. 

“Come to talk peace, have you, Deacon?” one 
impertinent youngster shouted. This unkindly, 
though boyish, bit of bad diplomacy threatened to 
spoil the day. It was hard for Deacon Arnold to swal- 
low a retort of that kind. It was humihating. It was 
“insolent impertinence.’”’ No one had ever dared to 
talk that way to Deacon Arnold before! He ignored 
it. 

“Boys,” he began, and they listened as only boys 
can listen, digging their toes into the turf. ‘“‘Let’s be 
reasonable. I made a mistake—I guess—” 

The boys interrupted him with a cheer. Were 
they finding something to admire in the deacon, 
or were they “rubbing it in?” Only one who can 
read the hearts of boys can tell. 

“TI guess we’ve all been making one great big 
mistake for years, boys.’”” The deacon’s voice fal- 
tered, ‘I wasn’t.thinkin’ of the harvest.” 

The boys were all attention now. They saw that. 
this man was real, and that he was trying his best to. 
meet them. 

“How would you fellows like to take a trip this 
afternoon to the Dells? We'll arrange for the cars, 
and get some ice cream. Then we might have time 
to organize a couple of regular baseball teams out 
there so that we could start practising to-morrow 
night in our Sunday School League.” 

One young skeptic shouted “Banana pie,” and 
all the boys cheered the deacon as they cheer a foot- 
ball hero. 

The congregation coming out of the church won- 
dered at the strange noise and the deacon in the 
midst of it. ; 

One boy, still doubting, asked, “‘Deacon, is there 
goin’ to be any preachin’ or Sunday school out there?” 

The boys answered for the deacon by punching 
the doubting Thomas in the back. Deacon Arnold 
swallowed hard, and assured them that there would 
not. 

“Wait here, boys, I’ll be back,” and the deacon 
ran toward the church. The boys smiled to them- 
selves as they saw the tails of his long black coat 
flying in the wind as he ran to arrange for automobiles 
for the afternoon. 

“Look at him tear!’ came in tones of unstinted 
admiration. “I didn’t s’pose he could get off of a calf 
walk if he tried.” The deacon knew that he was 
being watched. His idea/of the approval of the 
group had changed that morning. Perhaps he could 
clear the low fence if he tried. It hadn’t been so 
long ago— As the deacon’s body rose in the air, 
rather awkwardly to be sure, the boys whistled. He 
had made it! 

That day marked in that community the begin- 
ning of the church where boyhood and girlhood are 
cultivated as the promise for the harvest, and where 
taking care of the church machinery, though not 
neglected, is considered secondary in importance to 
using it. 

Ryder Divinity School. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 
The Orient To-day 
The Political Awakening of the East. 

By George Matthew Dutcher. The 

Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

West of the Pacific. By Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.50. 
Would the white man ever have assumed 

his burden if it had not been a paying 
proposition to do so? We doubt it. 
Professor Dutcher never discusses the 
question, but he indirectly raises it. Of 
the five countries with which he deals 
three, Egypt, India, and the Philippines, 
are under foreign control, and a fourth, 
China, does not enjoy complete independ- 
ence. In each case Dutcher states that 
it is to the economic advantage of the 
countries concerned to hold on to their 
possessions, and he further states that 
the territories involved are not ready for 
self-government. Even in the case of 
‘China he insists that police organization 
is not certain enough to permit the waiv- 
ing of extra-territorial rights, though pre- 
sumably he would not care to have extra- 
territorial rights established in Chicago 
on the same grounds. : 

As for the economic advantage to be 
gained by Great Britain in the case of 
Egypt and India, by America in the case 
of the Philippines, and by the great powers 
in the case of China, it may fairly be 
doubted whether the short-run benefits 
can possibly outweigh the long-run lia- 
bilities. The nations involved are piling 
up hatred for themselves and are becom- 
ing involved in a tangle which it will take 
decades to solve. Moreover, the danger 
of international war as a result of colonial 
-ambitions is so strong that it alone might 
warrant the abandoning of every inch of 
foreign soil. The other half of the argu- 
ment is more serious. Egypt, India, and 
the Philippines undoubtedly are not at 
present able to make a success of self- 
_ government, even such a moderate success 
as we have made. The present system 
of partial autonomy is a good training- 
school for them. But, and here is the key 
to the situation, we again ask if the United 
States and Great Britain would be so 
keen about giving instruction if Egypt, 
India, and the Philippines were an ob- 
vious handicap instead of an apparent 
boon. We trust that our negative reply 
does not seem unduly cynical. 

Any one interested in pursuing this 
problem further will find it advantageous 
to read Dutcher’s book. He admirably 
sets forth the historical background, with 
particular reference to recent government 
policies and problems. In addition to 
the historical situation he also treats 
economic conditions, commenting on the 
principal industries and calling attention 
to the progress of industrialism. Though 


Book Reviews 
Conducted by Granville Hicks 


he never directly attempts to evaluate 
the effect of western industrial civiliza- 
tion on the Orient, he gives much data 
that will aid the reader to form his own 
conclusions. In all his lectures he is 
sympathetic, but he persists in judging 
Oriental nations by western standards. 

Professor Huntington has written a 
book that is much more chatty and far 
easier reading than Professor Dutcher’s 
volume, and is at the same time no whit 
less valuable and informing. Like Dutcher, 
Huntington writes on China and Japan, 
but he does not touch on Egypt, India, 
or the Philippines. In their place he 
treats Korea, Java, and Australia. No 
historical summaries adorn the book. 
It is simple narrative of Mr. Huntington’s 
visit to the Orient in 1923. But it is nar- 
rative from the point of view of a scientist 
and geographer who has made a particular 
study of the effect of climate on races. 
Therefore the questions it raises deal 
less with governments and more with the 
characters of people. 

Huntington is discerning, with a gift 
for easy flowing narrative and picturesque 
description. If we insist in classifying 
“West of the Pacific” as a travel book it 
ranks high for its account of scenery and 
customs, the usual concern of travel 
books. But it is much more than all this 
because of the author’s training and per- 
sonality. 
on why the Japanese are energetic but 
imitative, why the Chinese are stolid, and 
why the Javanese are cheerfully lazy. If 
it appears to the reader that Huntington 
puts too much emphasis on climate, the 
answer is that that is his privilege as a 
geographer. In any case he supports his 
speculations so strongly that no mere lay- 
man dare quarrel with him. The chapters 
on Australia are especially convincing, 
constituting as able a treatment of the 
present and future of that dominion, 
including in this case problems of govern- 
ment, as we have ever seen. 

Together the two books give an excel- 
lent account of the Orient. Much has 
happened in most of the countries, but 
more especially China, since they were 
written, but the fundamental problems 
remain the same. And they are very acute 
for Americans as well as for Europeans 
and Asiatics. Both books help the reader 
to understand the position of the United 
States in the Pacific, though neither book 
dwells on our country’s great opportunity 
for moral leadership in the Orient, that 
tremendous area with which the future 
seemingly lies. 

* * 
For Students of the Bible 
The Growth and Contents of the Old 

Testament. By Charles Foster Kent. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 

The Religion of the People of Israel. By 


He speculates entertainingly 


Rudolf Kittel. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

Students of the Old Testament will 
appreciate more than ever after reading 
Professor Kent’s new book the loss they 
sustained in his sudden death last spring. 
Remarkably productive, sometimes tend- 
ing to diffuseness, occasionally falling into 
exaggeration, Professor Kent with all his 
faults has made as rich a contribution to 
his chosen field as any scholar of our day. 
To be sure much of his work was popu- 
larization, but it was popularization based 
on first-hand scholarship, never the garbled 
retailing of other men’s ideas. Between 
the Scylla of orthodox piety and the 
Charybdis of irreverence he picked his 
way with an assuredness born of intel- 
lectual integrity and insight. 

Into the present book have gone the 
prefaces to the six volumes of Professor _ 
Kent’s “Students’ Old Testament,” of 
which the sixth and last volume is shortly 
to be published. The publication of these 
essays in one volume is a service to stu- 
dents, but the fact that they are taken 
from the original plates leads to confusing 
references to charts, appendices, and the 
like which do not appear. The publishers 
can hardly be excused for having omitted 
all explanation of this troublesome phenom- 
enon. Nevertheless, once the source of 
the confusion is recognized, the book is 
entirely readable. 

In “The Students’ Old Testament” 
Professor Kent divides the material 
into early records, history, prophecy, laws, 
poetry, and wisdom literature, and the 
six divisions of this book fall acecrdingly. 
With deft strokes Kent sketches the re- 
sults of the critical method in each case, 
adduces parallels from Egyptian or Baby- 
lonian literatures, interprets the various 
documents, and gives his comments. The 
result is that the reader, especially if he 
has an elementary knowledge of the sub- 
ject, finds the book fascinating reading 
and painlessly absorbs a vast amount 
of information. 

Of particular chapters it is unnecessary 
to speak. As is always the case in an in- 
troductory work, Kent is forced to give 
his own opinion on any moot subject 
without adequately supporting it, but 
the reader has no doubt that there are 
good, if not sufficient, reasons for each 
decision. Because the sections were in- 
tended to accompany the text of the Old 
Testament, there is little of the effective 
quotation which enriches Bewer’s “Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament,” but on the 
whole the book is even more comprehen- 
sive than Bewer’s work. Kent’s habit of 
referring to the authors of the early his- 
tories as the prophetic writers, while 
justifiable enough, is too confusing to be 
generally adopted. Some other peculiari- 
ties catch the reader’s attention, but they 
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are too insignificant to detract from the 
value of the book. 

Kittel’s “Religion of the People of 
Israel,’’ while by no means technical, is 
an attempt at a fresh and scholarly in- 
terpretation. In the reviewer’s estimation 
it suffers from a lack of historical per- 
spective. Kittel tries to demonstrate that 
the pre-Mosaic Israelites were already well 
on the way to monotheism, and he insists 
that the God of Moses was fundamentally 
ethical. Perhaps most scholars have 
gone too far in divesting the pre-prophetic 
religion of both monotheistic and ethical 
tendencies, but it appears to the reviewer 
that their view is nearer the truth than 
Kittel. In the chapters on the Persian 
and Greek periods the book appears un- 
duly hurried. 


* * 


Race or Nation 


By Gino Speranza. The Bobbs Merrill 

Company. $8.00. 

Of course there are new things under 
the sun, One of them is an American of 
Italian parentage writing to defend the 
thesis that America should return to 
“the spirit of its founders.” Mr. Speranza 
states, not altogether with humility, that 
he possesses no Nordic blood, and yet 
he contends that the United States is 
based on Anglo-Saxon principles and 
attitudes. and should remain so. He 
writes with conviction and much italiciz- 
ing in the attempt to arouse the old 
stocks to a sense of heir duty and the 
new stocks to a sense of their responsi- 
bility. 

With an abundance of incidents illus- 
trating the dual loyalties of aliens, the 
unwillingness of aliens to surrender their 
native languages, the persistence among 
aliens of native customs, he argues that 
the immigrants come with traditions 
differing greatly from American tradi- 
tions and that they tend to maintain 
those traditions. Some of his most 
effective examples come from Louisiana 
and New Mexico, where non-Anglo-Saxon 
stocks have resided for a century or more 
without being assimilated. His conten- 
tion is that the immigrant groups do 
not want to be assimilated, that they 
fight to preserve their own language and 
their own customs, that they introduce 
racial elements into politics, and that 
they make no effort to conform to Ameri- 
can standards and traditions. As he 
diagnoses the case, the chief difficulty 
lies in what he calls ‘‘mass alienage,’”’ in 
the fact that in recent decades immigrants 
have come in such large numbers that 
they could not possibly be assimilated. 
The picture he presents is one that de- 
mands reflection. 

As for remedies Mr. Speranza proposes 
two: restriction of immigration, or, rather, 
abolition, and a concerted effort on the 
part of foreign stocks to conform to the 
American pattern. With the first proposal 
we are in accord, though we dislike the 


discriminatory clauses in the present law. 
It appears to us that the United States 
has a big encugh problem on its hands 
now without making it worse. For the 
time being at .east immigration should 
be checked. With the second proposal 
we are less in accord. We don’t like the 
idea of requiring everybody to conform 
to a given pattern which somebody hap- 
pens to say is the American pattern. 
We think that some of the old stock might 
want to adopt a nonconformist policy 
occasionally. Moreover, ~it seems to us 
thoroughly unjust and unfair to demand 
that people of other traditions accept our 
own. Mr. Speranza scoffs at all talk of 
superiority and inferiority, and rightly 
so. He simply says that there are dif- 
ferences, which no one can deny, and he 
further says that these differences must 
be adjusted, which is also incontrovert- 
ible. But where he declares that the only 
adjustment possible is the complete 
subordination of all alien traditions to 
the American tradition, we believe that 
there is a chance of other adjustments 
whereby those of European parentage 
would be able to maintain elements of 
their traditions even at the cost of our 
surrendering some features of the Ameri- 
can tradition, whatever that may be. 
A solution of that kind, far less drastic 
than Mr. Speranza’s, seems to us fairer, 
wiser, and much more practical. 
* * 


Social Classes in Post-War Europe 


By Lothrop Stoddard. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $2.00. 

As readers of this page are aware, we 
have no deep seated affection for Lothrop 
Stoddard, whose malicious, pseudo-scien- 
tific, jingoistic tommy-rot on the race 
question gives us inexpressible pain. 
Therefore we want to go on record as 
saying that he seems to have turned 
over a new leaf. If so, we’re all for him. 
His new book contains a straightforward 
record of observations in Europe. It 
shows that when Stoddard forgets the 
Nordic nonsense he’s not a bad observer. 
And we always admitted that he wrote 
interestingly. “Social Classes in Post- 
War Europe” gives a remarkably good 
idea of what the war and the years after 
the war did to Europe. 

Mr. Stoddard shows the peasant class 
struggling to obtain ownership of the 
land, the industrial classes fighting to 
hold the advances made during the war, 
the middle classes suffering worse than 
the others but organizing to maintain 
their rights, the intellectual classes dis- 
rupted by the wa and reduced to poverty, 
the aristocratic classes seeking to adjust 
themselves to the new order and to get 
as much of the old power back as pos- 
sible. Of course Mr. Stoddard cheers 
vigorously at the Middle Class Union in 
England, and once more he gives his 
approval to the Fascisti. He admits that 
the laborers only broke even during the 


war, while the capitalists raked in the 
profits, and yet he applauds the middle 
classes for strike-breaking. But on the 
other hand he speaks almost with calm- 
ness about Communism, though he always 
attacks it. and he doesn’t get all worked 
up even when he talks, as he often does, 
about the Communist gold shipped from 
Russia to other countries. There is a © 
dispassionate touch to the book, which 
is amazing but gratifying. One actually 
learns a great deal about Europe and 
very little about Lothrop Stoddard’s 
prejudices. Moreover—we don’t expect 
any one to believe this—the word Nordic 
doesn’t appear on a single page of the 
entire volume. 
* * 


The Religion of Undergraduates 


By Cyril Harris, sometime university 
pastor for the Episcopal Church at 
Cornell University. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

“The old conceptions of heaven and hell 
are gone; heaven is empty and silent as a 
roof garden in winter; and heaven is burnt 
out, an extinct volcano.” 

Undergraduates as a class have broken 
away from religion and the church. 

“Their withdrawal is due, first, to a wide- 
spread contemporaneous revolt from moral 
discipline which had grown arbitrary and 
irksome and unreal. Second, as a result 
of mental revolution in the direction of 
knowledge through scientific investigation. 
It is low tide in the churches, and flood 
tide in the laboratories. Third, the older 
forms of faith have had no particular 
effect upcn the lives of their elders. 
Fourth, religion has come to mean little 
more than blame. ’ 

Such is the attitude of undergraduates 
toward religion and the church. What 
must the church, that is, religious teachers 
and leaders, do about it? First, tell us in 
no uncertain terms just what Jesus’ pro- 
posal actually is. Second, reassert Christ’s 
Gospel of the Kingdom. Third, disen- 
tangle the Gospel from purely intellectual 
methods and renew the challenge of faith. 

All of which is not very clear. Reading 
of the book convinces one that the subject 
is mighty important, but that ““The Re- 
ligion of Undergraduates” ought to have 
been written, not by a clergyman gradu- 
ate, looking from the outside in, but by 
a healthy-minded undergraduate leoking 
from the inside out. : 
EO} He 


* * 


What Is Faith? 


By J. Gresham Machen, Professor of 
New Testament, Princeton Theological 
Seminary. The Macmillan Company. 
Here is a book that should be read by all 

modernists. Not because they wiil find 

therein confirmation of their views, but 

because Dr. Machen’s caustic criticism 

will compel them to carefully inspect the 

foundations of their own faith toe discover 
(Continued on page 30 
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Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for January by Harold A. Lumsden * 


FIELD WORK 


For the past several years the Y. P. 
‘C. U. has had a full time worker in the 
field. This man has made visits to the 
yarious Unions, advised with their officers 
and helped independent groups to form 
new Unions. Last year we were without 
such an individual. An attempt was made 
by various members of the General Execu- 
tive Board to carry on the work. Some 
work was done, but there was no great 
effort to unify the work and the results 
were not large. 

This year one member of the Board has 
been given charge of the work of field 
activity and an attempt is being made to 
organize the task of visiting the Unions. 
Two things are always in the mind of the 
Board member who plans most of the trips: 
First, the trips must be made at as low 
a cost as possible; second, they must be 


made to the places where the most good: 


ean be done. 

The work is receiving the usual rebuffs 
of new work and we are making an effort 
to overcome these difficulties. There are 
certain natural handicaps. Some of them 
are the lack of time at the hands of the 
Board member in charge to devote to the 
proper organization and management of 
the plan, and the fact that many Unions 
do not ask for aid until they need it, and 
then there is not time to send some one 
with the proper qualifications. 

The first of these difficulties will be 
overcome just as soon as the plan can be 
organized with its proper heads and sec- 
tional managers. The other will always 
exist in spite of all that can ke done to 
combat it. 

So far this year practically every State 
Convention has been “‘covered’”’ by some 
national field worker. Many local Unions 
have been visited and strengthened. One 
rather extensive trip was made by: the 
office manager among the Unions of New 
England. An ex-Board member is making 
a business trip to California and visiting 
the Unions there. During the Mid-Year 
Board Meeting the Board members will 
visit eight local Unions and speak befere 
two sectional meetings. 

The work is being carried on and the 
results will show at the end of the year. 
However, there is much to ke desired be- 
fore the plan is complete. One word can 
be used to cover the entire need and that 
One word is—-Co-operation, co-operation 
not only among the members of the Y. P. 
C. U., but co-operation from the entire 
denomination. 

The question, of course, is how can you 
co-operate? First of all, you can be sym- 
pathetic toward the plan. It may not be 
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*Member of the Executive Board, Y. P. 
C.U., and in charge of Field Work. 


the best in the world and it is possible to 
pick flaws in it. But it is the plan that 
through a series of circumstances we are 
forced to adopt and we must stay with it. 
I believe that in time it will be far better 
than any other system the Y. P. C. U. 
has ever had, but it will take time and 
your sympathetic co-operation. 

Second, you can co-operate by advising 
with your own Y. P. C. U. in your own 
church and seeing if you can aid them be- 
fore they cali in a national officer or repre- 
sentative. 

These two things—be sympathetic to 
the plan and see if you can aid your local 
Union! 

* * 
INFANT MORTALITY 

Every year in the Y. P. C. U. a certain 
number of Unions are reported as being 
organized and then again reported as 
being dead. Some of these Unions have 
been re-born several times only to die in 
a few months. 


What is the reason? Is the church fail- 
ing to hold the young people? Is the 
Y. P. C. U. of no vital importance to them? 
No. This is not the reason. I say it is 
not the reason, for there are all over our 
land groups of young people who do get 
something out of the church and the 
NC 1s Ce We 

What then is the trouble? I am inclined 
to say it is the result of two things. First, 
an over enthusiasm on the part of the one 
who started the organization and a lack of 
preparation on his part before the meetings 
were started. Enthusiasm is a good thing 
and we need it, but it must be used with 
preparation. And the preparation must 
be complete. When you start to organize 
a Union better call in some one who has 
had experience before you do anything 
seriously wrong. When we are sick we 
call a doctor; why not be consistent? 

Then the other reason seems to me to be 
too much attention of the wrong sort after 
the Union is formed. Young people like 
to manage their own affairs. They may 
make mistakes, but better have them 
making mistakes than to drive them out of 
the organization. : 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR SOUTHERN MISSIONARIES 
AND THEIR CIRCUITS 


Rev. George Wood, 213 W. Lenoir 
St., Kinston, N. C. Kinston and Wood- 
ington. 

Rey. John T. Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, 
N. C. Everton Circuit, which takes in 
Pink Hill, Smith’s Chapel, Outlaw’s Bridge 
and Christian Hill. 

Rev. Leon P. Jones, Clinton, N.'C. 
Clinton Circuit, including Clinton, Red 
Hill, Hopewell, Oak Grove, Magnolia, 
Wilkins Schocl (near Magnolia where 
there is no church). 

Rev. Hannah J. Powel, 
N.C. Inman’s Chapel. 

Rev. O. F. Alvord, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Rocky Mount, Finch and Old Sparta. 

Rev. Harry L. Canfield, 1020 W. Market 
St., Greensboro, N. C. Greensboro. 

Rev. B..H. Clark, 1513 East 14th St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

* * 


READING CONTEST 


The question has been raised as to 
whether or not persons outside of Mis- 
sion Circles might read books in connec- 
tion with the Reading Contest and allow 
this to count for the Circles. In fairness 
to all concerned we wish to say we feel 
that the Contest must ke confined to 
Circle members. We wish to encourage 
the reading of missionary literature among 
as wide a circle as possible and therefore, 
as an incentive, will give half credit for 
reading by those outside a Mission Circle. 
This will not be counted with the credits 
of the Circle but those participating will 


: 


Sunburst, 


be given honorable mention. Why not 
have a class next year which will take in 
every one wishing to read books recom- 
mended on our Reading List, or other 
missionary literature? A schedule of 
credits could be arranged, perhaps on the 
basis mentioned above. Let us try to 
interest every one in the reading of this 
literature which will give a world-wide 
outlook. Our readers grow each year and 
we wish to keep up this record. 

For the benefit of Circles using books 
as a basis of study which are not specified as 
“study books,” the same number of points 
will be given as for a study book so listed. 

* * 


TENTS 


For a week, from July 24 to July 31, 
we are going to pitch our tents at Ferry 
Beach. For the members of the W. N. 
M.A.? Yes, if they really care to occupy 
them. But we hope they won’t, for we 
are anticipating having our tenters all 
Clara Barton Guild girls. And we’re going 
to have a program during this Institute 
Week just for the girls! This is just an 
advance notice of what is in store for 
Guild members. Watch the Bulletin for 
more—and more—and more. 

* * 

Make a rule—and pray God to help you 
to keep it—never, if possible, to lie down 
at night without being able to say, “I have 
made one human being, at least, a little 
wiser, a little happier, or a little better 
this day.” You will find it easier than you 
think, and pleasanter. 

Charles Kingsley. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The address of the General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church is 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


“OVER AND ABOVE”’ 


I have been skylarking over the city 
of Washington. Before I left on my field 
trip my father made me promise not to 
“go up in any balloons;”’ but, inasmuch as 
he said nothing about airplanes, I thought 
it no breach of filial devotion to accept an 
invitation to have an angel-eye view of 
the Capital. 

I was very fortunate in my pilot. It 
happens that my nephew-in-law, who is 
a major of marines, and who commanded 
artillery during the World War, is now in 
charge of a department of aviation, and he, 
having spent a thousand hours in the air, 
took me aloft. 

My niece and I were securely strapped 
into the seat in front of the major, quite a 
work of supererogation I am sure, for two 
hundred and fifty pounds would fill the 
space and she and I boast of almost three 
hundred and fifty. 

There was no shock in leaving the field. 
Our plane rolled along on wheels until a 
good speed was attained and then, as 
easily as an automobile glides over a 
polished roadway, it rose gradually and 
gently for half a mile. Many friends 
have asked eager questions. Shaken? 
No, I thought nothing about it. Frozen? 
No, I was entirely comfortable. Sick? 
Not in the least. Frightened? Not half 
as much as I am when I have to cross at 
the corner of Boylston and Tremont 
Streets. 

Very beautiful is the patchwork seen 
from the sky, a succession of little rec- 
tangular fields, fenced in and looking for 
all the world like one of grandmother’s 
crazy quilts. The Potomac surprised the 
novice, as most rivers must, for, instead 
of being silver and blue, as it gleams from 
its banks, it appears to be a stream of 
thick, brown mud. The explanation, of 
course, is that from our height we look 
through the water and see only the river 
bed. Arlington Cemetery is beautiful 
to the aviator, the tombstones against 
the green seeming almost like flocks of 
pure white sheep. 

Most of our flight was over the city 
itself, a great collection, it appeared, of 
red and white doll houses, with little black 
insects scooting around and with smaller 
insects more slowly moving. The Capitol, 
the Lincoln Memorial, the Washington 
Monument, the Congressional Library 
the other public buildings, could be dis- 
tinguished; but they seemed only larger 
parts of a great toy village. The perspec- 
tive is profitable. I wonder if Americans, 
rushing to and fro through city streets, on 
errands mostly trivial, are taking them- 
selves too seriously. Over and over the 
Emersonian question came to me, ‘ Why so 
hot, little man?” 

One fact is ever present to the flier— 
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= To the editor of the Leader, al- * 
* ways delightfully co-operative in * 
* spirit, the officers of the General * 
* Sunday School Association now -* 
* make grateful acknowledgment for * 
* a favor of very great importance. * 
* Our New Year’s present isa double * 
* portion of space for our weekly de- * 
* partment, something to which we * 
* have long aspired. * 
zs Henceforth we shall have room * 
* for more news items, additional * 
* poems, better announcements, in- * 
* teresting illustrations and extended * 
* discussions of vital problems. We * 
* desire and expect afar more general * 
* circulation of the Leader among * 
* church school officers and teachers * 
* and other workers for religious edu- * 
* cation. bi 
* * 
* * 
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noise. New Hnglanders have an expres- 
sion, “There is such a racket that you 
can’t hear yourself think.” In an airplane 
(a little one with no protecting cabin) 
this saying is almost true. Louise spoke 
to me. I have no slightest idea of what 
she tried to say. I attempted to speak to 
her. The words seemed forced back into 
my throat—the sensation being similar 
to that which the minister experiences 
when, in an unventilated church, he tries 
to preach to an irresponsive congregation. 
The passenger, you understand, is in the 
very midst of the whirr that warns you of 
an approaching airplane while it is yet 
miles away. 

The alighting was as easy as the ascent. 
I had expected that we would have an 
awful jolt; but as a matter of fact there 
was no more jar than when an automobile 
crosses a track. Reluctantly I stepped out 
on terra firma, being very grateful for 
having had a “new thrill.” I want to go 
again. And some day I am going to try 
a submarine. 

The Wanderer. 


* * 


A NEW WORKER GIVES A SAMPLE 


The Ohio Sunday School Association is 
going forward. Under the aggressive 
leadership of President C. W. Senn and 
his associates, the schools throughout the 
state are rousing themselves to determined 
and efficient service. 

The Association is fortunate in securing 
the co-operation of Mrs. L. E. Whipps, 
of Columbus, a lady of ability and con- 
secration, who is devoting much time 
and energy to religious education. In 
the following interesting letter she gives 
a statement of her duties and includes an 
outline of one of her recent addresses. 

Very important is the adoption by the 


Ohio Association of its list of six objectives: 
for the present year; for it is by making 
our purposes definite and detailed that 
success is gained. 


To the General Sunday School Association: 
Regarding the “good work in Ohio,” 
my position with the Ohio State Associa- 
tion is that of treasurer and divisional 
superintendent of adult classes. For a 
few years there has been nothing done 
in this latter capacity, so it is rather virgin 
territory. My work as it has been ex- 
plained to me is to act as adviser and 
helper in “adult class problems, ideas, 
plans, and so forth.”” Mr. Senn told me I 
would have to proceed on my own initi- 
ative largely. I have gone rather slowly, 
as yet, corresponding with some of the 
schools, and getting acquainted. I would 
appreciate your advice I assure you. 

It was my great opportunity and pleasure 
to present the “new Sunday school program 
of Ohio” at the Central Winchester Asso- 
ciation meeting at Woodstock, O., under 
the caption, “The Individual Universalist. 
and the New Sunday School Program.”’ I 
took our name U-n-i-v-e-r-s-a-l-i-s-T letter 
by letter, beginning with a capital and 
ending with a capital, because our new 
Ohio church signs have the name spelled 
that way. 
individual Universalist to the program 
through “U-nity with God, with the 
General Association, State Association, and 
local church; N-ow; I-ndividual responsi- 
bility; V-ision; E-nthusiasm; R-esponsi- 
bility as a Sunday school member; S-hare- 
holder; A-llegiance; L-ove and L-abor; 
I-nterest; S-uccess; T-ime and T-o-day; 
Summary, U-nited To-day,” using the two 
capital letters of our name. At the close 
of my talk the assembly rose, pledging 
themselves as individual Universalists to 
make the church school worth while. 

Our program is as follows, simple, yet 
fundamental, not difficult or disheartening 
to even the smallest school. A pennant 
is to be awarded to the school or schools 
which measure up to the standard. 

1. A regular teacher for every class. 

2. An assistant teacher or teachers, 
available for every class, on time with 
lesson prepared. 

3. Regular monthly meeting of officers 
and teachers to discuss and plan affairs 
of the Sunday school. 

4. A teacher training class (optional) 
where possible (special award will be given 
for having one). 

5. A 25 per cent increase in enrollment. 

6. A Home Department and a Cradle 
Roll in every school. we 

A training class was a requirement as 
first, but upon careful consideration was 
made optional. 

Mrs. L. E, Whipps. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


I endeavored to relate the 


oe 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Crawford O. Smith, pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, Portland, Maine, 
was a visitor at Headquarters on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 238. 


Rey. Alfred J. Cardall of Portsmouth, 
N. H., transacted business at Headquarters 
on Wednesday, Dec. 23. 


Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, recently returned 
from Japan, has received and accepted a 
unanimous call to become the pastor of 
the Danvers Community Church. 


Rey. Isaac Smith, Grace Church, Lowell, 
has keen incapacitated for two weeks by 
an attack of tonsilitis. His pulpit was 
supplied on Dec. 20 by Dean McCollester 
of Crane and on Dec. 27 by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield called at 
Headquarters Dec. 21 on her way from 
Woodstock, Vt., to Rochester, N. Y. 
She is to visit her son and grandchildren 
there, and then go to Greensboro, N. C., 
for the winter. 


Dr. Rodney F. Johonnot, who resigned 
from his parish two months ago, is avail- 
able for pulpit supply work. While not 
able to carry longer the burden of regular 


_ parish work, Dr. Johonnot has many years 


of usefulness before him. 


Mr. Alfred K. Ames, a prominent lay- 
man of the Universalist church of Machias, 
Maine, called at Headquarters recently. 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Miss Mary Slaughter has returned from 
a week in Camp Hill, Alabama, and At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


Dr. Huntley preached in Manchester, 
N. H., on Dec. 20 and in Lowell, Mass. 
(Grace Church), on Dec. 27. He is to be 
at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on the first Sunday 
in January, after which he will start for a 
trip in Illinois and Indiana. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. Carl F. Henry, D. D., 
pastor. Following the “early” rain south- 
ern California hills are clothing themselves 
in green, roses are blooming, here and there 
an “off-season”’ orange tree breathes out 
the sweet fragrance of its blossoms, and 
now and then the versatile mocker spills 
out his exuberant song. And all this 
beneath cloudless skies and in an atmos- 
phere just cool enough to be delightful. 
There was a light frost this morning, Dec. 
14, the first one of the season. The 
Women’s League, under the leadership 
of Mrs. T. S. Heskett, recently held one 
of the most successful and gainful bazars 
in its history. On Golden Rule Sunday a 
goodly proportion of the church school 
membership remained for church, a group 
contributing a song to the service, after 


and Interests 


which about 150 partook of the Golden 
Rule dinner of bean soup, brown bread, 
olives, and cocoa. Mrs. G. H. Henry, 
recently returned from Bible lands, told 
of the work of the Near East Relief 
in behalf of our little brothers across 
the sea, and our own Rev. C. H. Emmons, 
N. E. R. field executive for southern 
California, added a few informing words. 
Considerably more than $800 has been 


received in cash and pledges for this worthy 


cause and will be forwarded to the G. S. 
S. A. when returns are complete. With the 
help of Mrs. H. M. Gragg the Leader sub- 
scription list in this church has been in- 
creased to nearly fifty, and readers are 
proud to pass the paper on to others. 
The beautiful pageant, “The Birth of 
Christ,” that so delighted the people last 
Christmas, will be given again this year. 
The church is busy and united and ‘‘the 
goose honks high.” 


Illinois 


Joliet.—Rev. Walter Henry Macpherson, 
L. H. D., pastor. The Christmas pageant, 
“The Logos,”’ presented for a second time 
Sunday, Dec. 20, by members of our 
church and church school, was even more 
beautiful than last year. The costumes 
were richer, the lights better managed, 
the music softer and more impressive, 
and the action more dignified. Older 
people took the more important parts. 
The singing of carols by the choir and the 
congregation beforehand added much to 
the spirit of the simple presentation of the 
Christmas story. In the intermediate 
department of the church school in the 
morning the Junior Girls’ Chorus sang a 
lovely carol. A special program of pieces 
and songs was presented in the kindergar- 
ten primary department. The Three 
Arts Chorus augmented the choir during 
the church service and sang ‘In Bethle- 
hem’s Manger Lowly.” Special musical 
numbers were given also by the choir and 
the church school orchestra. The service 
was preceded by the playing of carols on 
the chimes. 

Maine 


Dover-Foxcroft.—Rev. J. Frank Thomp- 
son, pastor. The Sunday school held its 
Christmas entertainment on Monday 
evening, Dec. 21. A Christmas play, 
written by Miss Ida Folsom, was given. 
Supper was served to all members of the 
school, including the pastor’s Bible class. 


Massachusetts 


Brookline.—Rev. S. G. Ayres, D. D., 
pastor. The annual Christmas party 
for a group of poor children sent out by 
the Morgan Memorial of Boston was 
held in Beacon Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 23. The children—-ten girls 
and ten boy —range in age from six to 


ten, in color from black to white, and are 
of many different races. Santa Claus 
had some difficulty with the names, but 
the children knew what he meant. One 
little boy said when he received a big 
woolly scarf, “My mother will be glad of 
that.” One of the little girls declared she 
had never had such a good time in her 
life. These parties mean hard work for 
the few who have them in charge, but the 
joy of the children is ample reward. 

Somerville First —Rev. George E. Leigh- 
ton, D. D., pastor. By the will of Mrs. 
Clara Pinkham Haven, who died Dec. 
11, the First Universalist Society of Som- 
erville is left the sum of $4,000. 

Dorchester.—Rey. Flint M. Bissell, 
pastor. The best feature of our Christmas 
observance was the candlelight service. 
This was proposed by—and arranged by— 
the young people, with the generous co- 
operation of organist and singers. Par- 
ticularly effective was the opening prc- 
cessional, the choir marching in with their 
lighted candles singing the Adeste Fideles. 
The church beautifully decorated—also 
by the young people—-and lighted only 
by candles, made a fit setting for a very 
impressive service. 

Michigan 

Lansing.— Rev. G. H. Ashworth, pas- 
tor. The Lansing parish has enjoyed a 
season of increasing activity since the 
reopening cf the church in September. 
At the annual parish meeting in October, 
the various reports made it clear that 
every department is in good working 
condition, that the finances are sound, and 
that there is a growing spirit of determina- 
tion to further increase the financial re- 
sources of the parish. A Christmas sale, 
conducted by the Ladies’ Circle, and 
occupying two days—-Dec. 11 and 12— 
netted over $350. During October the 
Sunday school was maklng arrangements 
for an intensive drive, to begin on Nov. 1. 
The result has been an increase in the at- 
tendance and a livelier interest in the work 
of the Sunday school. On Sunday, Dec. 
20, the morning service was in charge of 
the Sunday school, a fine musical program 
having been arranged for the occasion. 
The Rev. Ray Hardy, a former local 
clergyman, delivered an address which 
was greatly enjoyed. One of the finest 
features of the Lansing church is the 
Mission Circle. This organization is 
doing a great work, and its meetings are 
always well attended. This year a study 
of South America has been pursued at the 
monthly meetings, and papers have been 
prepared by the ladies on various South 
American topics—ethnology, culture, com- 
munity life and political development. 
The acting pastor, Rev. Oluf Tandberg, 
has been invited to address the Mission 
Circle on the Tacna-Arica imbroglio at 
its next meeting, Jan. 24. On Sunday, 
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Dec. 20, the pastor of the church, Rev. 
Geo. H. Ashworth, and Mrs. Ashworth, 
departed for Cleveland, Ohio, where 
Mr. Ashworth expects to undergo an 
operation for goiter. Mr. Ashworth’s 
condition has taken a decided turn for 
the better, and high hopes are enter- 
tained for his complete recovery. He ex- 
pects to occupy his pulpit again on Easter 
Sunday. 


North Carolina 


Kinston.—Rev. George Wood, pastor. 
The Christmas services were held on Sun- 
day, Dec.20. The school gave its program 
at the school hour under the direction of 
Mrs. I. S. Rochelle, and it was a success 
both as to attendance and offering, $15 
being given for Near Hast Relief. At 
11 a. m. the minister preached on ‘‘The 
meaning and message of Christmas’ to 
a good audience. The pageant, ‘‘The 
Nativity,” was given again for the third 
year in succession, to a large and appre- 
ciative congregation. The minister has 
been invited to deliver an address on “‘The 
Universalist Church and Its Faith” in the 
Christian church at Wilson, N. C., early 
in January. Pictures will be given in the 
church for two Sunday nights each month, 
from January to April inclusive. We are 
hoping by this means to increase our at- 
tendance and influence in the city. Mr. 
Wood was invited to assist in the Christ- 
mas services at the Caswell Cotton Mill. 

Ohio 

Blanchester.—Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, 
pastor. The church held its annual bazar 
and chicken supper in the church parlors 
Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 16 and 17. 
All reports are not in, so we can not give 
the entire amcunt cleared, but already we 
are well over the century mark. So well 
was the affair liked that we are consider- 
ing doing it again in the not distant future. 


Vermont 


Bellows Falls—The resignation of Dr. 
R. F. Johonnot, which was sent to the 
parish last January and accepted in July, 
took effect on Sunday, Nov. 1, when he 
preached his last sermon here as pastor. 
His pastorate of eight years has been 
the longest in the history of this parish. 
During this time seventy-five members 
have been received into the church; the 
parish and church organizations have 
been reconstituted and put on a legal basis; 
the church edifice has been repaired and 
the interior decorated throughout; a par- 
sonage bought, and a new organ installed 
at a cost of $10,000. Dr. Johonnot will 
continue to make his home in Bellows 
Falls till his successor is chosen. 

Wisconsin 

Wausau.—Rev. W. J. Taylor, pastor. 
The Ladies’ Aid celebrated its fiftieth 
annual sale recently when in three hours it 
netted the fine sum of $2,300. This society 
has been known for many years as mak- 
ing some of the finest needlework in this 


section of the state and so their sales have 
become somewhat noted. Plans have 
been perfected for a Men’s Club which will 
begin the first of the year and the guest 
of the evening will be President Frank of 
the University of Wisconsin. Hon. A. L. 
Kreutzer, the new chairman of our board 
of trustees, is organizing the club. ‘‘Logos,”’ 
the Nativity Drama, was produced in this 
church for the sixth time, Dec. 20. As 
many people are turned away as are able 
to see it. It will be produced annually. 
We commend such a service to others. 
one 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1925 
Previously reported ............. 1,965 
Hutsonyilles ll)... See 5 
Minneapolis, Minn., Tuttle, ...... 1 
Totaly...) eee 1,971 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 751. New Haven, 
Conn., 1. Henderson, N. Y., 8. Total, 
760. 

* * 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 


On January 22 and 23 the Massachu- 
setts Sunday School Association and the 
Universalist Sabbath School Union are 
to hold an Institute at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston. This is to be a 
state-wide Institute with the hope that all 
of our schools will have representatives 
attend. 

Classes are to be held both Friday 
evening and Saturday morning. 

Out of town people planning to attend 
should write to the Hospitality Commit- 
tee, 176 Newbury St., Boston. Lodging 
is furnished free Friday evening and also 
breakfast Saturday morning. 

There is to be no registration fee. 

Watch the Leader for further particulars. 


* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 26) 


whether or not they have built on wood, 
hay and stubble. There is nothing better 
for a man who holds certain opinions 
than to study the opinions of those who 
differ from him and are confident that he 
is in the wrong. This is especially true 
when one’s opponent thinks clearly, states 
his opinions plainly and champions bis 
cause fearlessly. All this Dr. Machen does. 
He is entirely confident in his opinions. 
He is equally confident that his opponent, 
the modernist, is wrong. He wastes no 
sympathy upon him. He tells him frankly 
and flatly that he is not a Christian, thac 
he has no possible right to call himself by 
that name, that his history is unhistoric, 
his exegesis faulty and his conclusions dia- 
metrically opposed to the fundamentals 
of true religion. The modernist’s God is 
a false god, his Christ is a Jewish rabbi 
who was often wrong in his opinions, and 
his “faith” lacks saving quality. More- 


over, he tells him why. Any one who likes 
salt and pepper will enjoy this book. 
Pity the person who does not enjoy 
fencing with an opponent who knows how 
to use the foils. The fundamentalist 
will find great comfort in this book; 
and the modernist will get almost equal 
satisfaction in the compulsion which read. 
ing it will necessitate to review his own 
opinions and be ready to meet an opponen’ 
eminently worthy of his steel. ; 

Dr. Machen discusses Faith in Gcd, 
Christ, the Gospel, and then, Faith and 
Salvation, Faith and Works, Faith and 
Hope. 

IMEKOX, Jal 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


The next meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of Greater Boston will be held with the 
Medford Hillside Church on Friday, Jan. 8, 1926, 
at 11 o’clock. Come with your friends and enjoy a 
good speaker and entertainment. A box lunch will 
be served. 

Alice H. Scott, Secretary. 
Ea 3 
VERMONT AND PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Rev. William Stanley Nichols (Unitarian) has 
been admitted to the Universalist fellowship. 

Rev. Arnold S. Yantis has been received from 
New Hampshire. 

Rey. J. T. Cowan (Baptist) has been admitted 
to the Universalist feilowship under usual condi- 
tions. 

George F. Fortier, Clerk. 
ae 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rev. Arnold S. Yantis has been transferred to_ 
the Vermont and Province of Quebec Universalist 
Convention. 

Henry A. Parkhurst, Secretary. 
wobe 
NORTH CAROLINA FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rey. Otis Fries Alvord and Rey. Nellie Alvord 

accepted on transfer from New York. 
Leon P. Jones, Secretary, 
# ok 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 

1926: 

January 31, Young People’s Sunday. 

February 21, First Sunday in Lent. 

April 4, Easter Sunday. 

April 25, Women’s Day, 

May 9, Mother’s Day. 

May 30, Memorial Day. 

June 13, Children’s Day. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Viola Vincent 


Mrs. Viola Vincent, widow of the late Rey. James 
Vincent, died at her home in Girard, Pa., Nov. 28.0 
Mrs. Vincent had been ill for a long time and “a aa: 
went a serious operation last spring. _ ag 

Dr. Vincent, for many years, was at Calais, Me., 
at Shirley, Mass., at Girard, Pa., and was at . 
time State Superintendent of Pennsylvania. 
every parish Mrs. Vincent loyally supported = 
Two sons and a daughter survive her. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for tuition 
in any department of Music in one of the best Girls’ 
Boarding Schools near Boston. Write immediately for 
particulars. Address X, 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston, Mass. 


176 Newbury St., 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
| MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
|_79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Reports, Year Books, 
Programs 
| 
| ‘nd ali Printing worth Doing Weill 


WALLACE SPOONER 
81-89 Bristol St., Boston, Mase. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 

On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 

e defeated most men, he conquered his 

les, turned defeat to victory, lived 
rich in usefulness and an abounding 
of good cheer. As boy, theological 
nt, minister, and editor, his domi- 

nt qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 

To the narrative of his career are added 

tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

bg Christian Register. 


Universalist Publishing House 


, Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lomoerd offers Academic, Scientific and Musie 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees 


women 


We invite correspondence = ye 
contemplating a college cours 
JOSEPH MAYO TILD . D., President 


Ryder Divinity Schoo! 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


The St. Lawrence Universit: 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


> 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF ‘LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scheels 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school for 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious an@ 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodioue 
gymnasium with competent instruction provider 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories. 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason~ 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Goddard Seminary 


Barre, Vermont 


An excellent co-educational boarding school de- 
lightfully situated in one of the best communities 
in the state. 


Modern and adequate equipment. 

A traditionally strong school spirit. 

Carefully selected corps of capable teachers 

Thorough courses preparing for college 

Instruction in Elocution, Piano, Veiea Business 
and Languages by speciasista 

Buildings in attractive conditions. Visitors wel- 
come. 


Write for catalogue to 


NOAH VERNON BARKER, Princivat. 


Crackling 


The total of $4,500 is considered neces- 
sary to finance the Royal Oak Cemetery 
for the year. -The board was gratified to 
learn that the receipts for this year were 
50 per cent greater than last year’s in- 
come and the hope was expressed that, 
next year, the cemetery would be self- 
supporting.—From a news item in a Vie- 
toria (B.C.) paper. 

* * 

Mrs. Johnsing: “Ah thought you-all 
said you was gwine to name your new 
baby ‘Victrola,’ but Ah hears yo-all 
done make a change.” 


Mrs. Moses: ‘Yes. Ah expected it 


would be a girl an’ Ah had decided to name: 


her Victrola, but she turned out to be a 
boy, so Ah done name him ‘Radio.’ ” 
—T he Christian Advocate. 

* * 

There are now more than 12,000 men 
and women regularly employed as recreae 
tion directors in this progressive country, 
but of course they can’t be on duty all 
the while, and we suppose the children 
contrive to have considerable real fun in 
between times.—Ohio State Journal. 

* * 

The owner was looking with some 
anxiety at a plumb line attached to a 
corner of the roof. ‘“‘Can’t you see the 
house is falling over?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,’ answered the contractor: 
“that’s an old plumb line, it isn’t reliable.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* * 

“What’s Jim’s telephone number in 
Miami, do you remember, dear?”’ 

“Well, it used to be Everglades 0121— 
but, of course, it must have gone ’way up 
-since then.”’—Life. 

OO * 

Guide (at ancient castle): ‘This is the 
moat. Are there any questions you would 
like to ask?’”’ 

American: ‘‘Yes. How in heck could a 
fellow get one of those in his eye?’’—Life. 
* * 

Husband: 
marry you.” 

Wife: ‘You were, dearest—I remember 
you said so every evening for months.”’— 
Judge. 


“T must have been crazy to 


ure 


“Men who get things done shave daily.” 
—Ad. This seems to dispose of Mr. 


Hughes, Poincare, King George and 
Santa Claus.—Detroit News. 
2 : * * 


“Why aren’t there parking places for 
pedestrians?” asks a motorist. He forgets 
our commodious cemeteries.— Punch. 

* * 

Mussolini’s’ Foes May Leave Italy.— 
Headline. They are certain to if he finds 
out who they are.— Nashville Banner. 

* * 

An eighty-five-year-old man has just 
learned to drive a motor car. We had no 
idea pedestrians lived so long.—Punch. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 


Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


KNIGHT OF 
ADE: 8 


The Wellspring 
For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important ptoblems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 
guidance. 


* Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 

“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 ents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzl 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will t 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child to 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


iB See 


PARED: roa u 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 

nin; ed are an influence for all that 

“ais ere are also interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 
Order of 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 


A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in d 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its — 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE” 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


